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DRITISH MUSEUM, _ Bloomsbury. 
B EVENING OPENING on WEEKDAYS.—Exhibition Galleries of 
the British Museum, Bloomsbury, will again be OPEN to the PUBLIC 
in an EVENING, from 8 to 10 o'clock, on andafter MONDAY, August 17. 
E. MAUNDE beer ye aoe Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, August 11 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


‘the following EXAMINATIONS will be held at Owens College, 
Manchester; University College, Liverpool; and Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, in SEPTEMBER :— 

An a Examination in Arts (introductory to the Faculties of 








ORCESTER MUSICAL EESTIVAL. 
SEPTEMBER, 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 

SUNDAY MORNING, September anen go ming Service. 

cnuoar MORNING —‘St. Paul.’ G—‘The 

t of Life,’ composed for on by Edward ae. 

Selections from ‘Samson. WEDNESDAY MORN 

fach’s Christmas re, 8 reat is Jehovah,’ 
Goetz’s ‘By the , Thou_ art Sane 
WEDNESDAY EVENING Publi” nll) -Bestho oven’s Pastoral Sym. 

ay. and Miscellaneous Selection, THURSDAY MOR NING—Verdi’s 

Schumann’s Khenish Sym hony, and pod - Advent Cantata. 

TH SRSDAY EVENING—‘ The Jah FRIDA ORNING— ‘The 

Messiah.’ FRIDAY EVENI NG—Special Closing Serves 

Principal Vocalists. 

Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Miss HILDA 
WILSON. Miss JESSIE KING, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. HIRWEN 
JONES, Mr. WATKIN MILLS, and Mr. PLUNKET GREENE. 

Programmes, containing full Lege set hl be obtained either 
from Messrs. "Deicuton & Co. or E. Sparx, High-street, 
Woi 


gry of NORWICH FREE LIBRARY. 


TO LIBRARY INDICATOR MAKERS, 
The Norwich Free Library Committee are desirous of PURCHASING 
an INDICATOR for 20,000 volumes 
Makers of such appliances are “invited to submit samples, a tae 
with description of working space occupied for ey volumes, an 
price, on or before Saturday, August 29, addressed to 
Models will be returned ee 














id. 
RGE EASTER, Chief Librarian. 
Free Library, Norwich, sunt 10, 1896. 


and Music), on MONDAY, September 21, and following days. 
A Preliminary Examination (introductory t to the Faculties of Arts, 
Science. and Law), on MO , ani ys. 

The Examination Fee (2i.), accompanied 7 a ‘fist of the subjects 
presented, must be sent to the Recisrrar (from whom conditions of 
= and further particulars can be obtained) on or before Septem- 





Tansahenter, August, 1896. 


YHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Principal—Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A. D.C.L. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the Univer- 
sity Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of both sexes. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Lan- 

es, Fine Art, &c. 

a Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached to 
the College. 

The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 28. 

Full particulars of the University Curricula in ca and Letters 
will be found in the Calendar (price 1s.).—Pr to 
Tue Secrerary. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy-street, W.), 
SALUSBURY-ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory Ieee ———- of Teaching 
is offered to Ladies who desire to become Tea 

<indergarten Teachers are also prepared for the ‘Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. 

pounlor Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local 














A TRAINED LIBRARIAN, age 35, having a 
wide knowledge of Books, and at present occupying a responsible 
position in a University Library, desires an APPOINTMENT, in or 
near London preferred. Highest references.—Address Liprarnn, care 
of 21, Paternoster-row, London. 


ANAGER WANTED for an EXPORT FIRM, 
Good knowledge of English Books (New and Second-hand) in- 
dispensable. Knowledge of German and French Conversation desirable. 
Securi uired.—Offers to No. 1107, Bookseller Office, 12, Warwick- 





'‘ECHNICAL SCHOOL, HUDDERSFIELD.— 

REQUIRED, a LECTURER tor PHYSICS, APPLIED ME- 
ae and sTeAM Salary 2001.— Pee Prine! to be sent in not 
August 29 I cipal. of 





Scholarships —— in all Divisions. 
TEMBER 1 

Address ‘Principal, ne ALIcE Woops, the Maria Grey Training 
College, y- . Bi y, N.W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


College year begins SEP- 








LONDON. 





The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 


SCIENCE (including the Indian and Orien' 
BEGIN on OCTOBER 6 


ment of Fine Arts) will 


tal Schools and the Depart- 
The Introductory 


Lecture will be given, at 3 p.m., by Professor J. P. POSTGATE, M.A. 


Litt.D. 
se cased 
Latin oe . ee . 


Greek 
Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship) 
pr ay tlene 





to S. G. Rawson, 
duties, &c., may be obtained on application to 
T. THORP, Secretary. 


YPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 

makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 

and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. Terms, cash 

or instalments. MS. copied from 1s. + Taytor, 

Manager, National IRs Telep Exchange "Co. ., 74, Chancery-lane, 

= : 1884. 6690. ‘Telegrams “‘ Glossator, 
ndon.”’ 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, Confidential 
Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), 9, Strand, 
naga sends out daily a a oer f English and Foreign Secre- 
taries, expert Stenographers, ‘ ip fan and E d), 
skilled iu the use of Edison-Bell aa ay to Medical and Scientific 
Men, Publishers, Members of Parliament, and others. Correspondence 
indexed by hie method. Literary and Commercial Translations into 
and ont all Languages. Speciality, French, German, and Medical 

















R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES 

at ART SCHOOLS and COLLEGES Recommence in OCTOBER. 
DRAWING for the Press.—STUDIO open Daily. Private Instruction, 
* and by Correspondence.—123, Victoria-st.,8.W.(nr. Army & Navy Stores). 


0 LECTURE SOCIETIES.—W. LAW BROS 


has in preparation for the forthcoming Season a 2 LECTURE on 





(Yates 
Beypuian "Archiwology (Rawards 
Professorship 
eid cQquain Profedsorship) 
8 
Philosophy of Mind “and “Logie 
(Gro! i 
Political Econom, 
Statistics ( Newmarch Lectureship) ) 
Architectur 
— ed, (Slade Professorship) « 
Serum oe ee ee ee 
Italian .. o ee ee 
Mathematics .. ee ee 
Chemist ceed . 
Patholog! cal Chemistry oa 
Physics (Quain Professorship) . 
Zoology (Jodrell Professorship) .. 
Rotany (Quain Professorship) .. 
en * (Yates Goldsmid Profes- 


sors! 

rupsicieas (Jodrell Professorship) 

Sige Mathematics and Me- 
nies 


Mechanical Engineering : ; : : 


Electrical Engineering is ee 
Civil Engineering . ee om 


Reman Law 
Jurisprudence oe 





‘Istria and Dalmatia and their Roman and Venetian Ri ’ illus- 
trated by Rib Lantern Slides from Photographs taken by the Lecturer. 
—For terms, &c., apply to the Lecturer, Camera Club, W.C. 


0 LECTURE SOCIETIES.—EGYPT of TO- 
DAY, with Sixty-six exceptional Views of foryy and Scenes 
taken by the Lecturer, Mr. JAMES Bika Et G.8. F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ‘John Westacott,’ aan the Western fag ”"<Mark ‘Tillotson, 
‘Pictures of Bohemia,’ — Special ag oe of the Pali Mail 
Ppesteal =a ia Syndica , &c, in Egypt. hemia, Russia, 
idea of the peor ee 





eC. imes.—** vi ivid -Received with 
a7 ry ig of approval and satisfaction.” ded audience at the 
Institute, &c. re and particulars of the Lecture 

— Outer Temple, Strand. 


S'. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
FILLING UP about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 
pod will be held on the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 14th SEPTEMBER 

NEXT. an information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West 





Kensi: 


1 Law and d History « 
i (Quain oer) ° 

Indian Law ° oo 
Sanskrit .. e 
Pali 


Arabic... 

Persian .. oe ee oe 
Hindustani ee ee ee ° 
Marathi .. ee oe oe ° 
Tamil oo ee oe 

Burmese .. 





Professors or Teachers. 
. E. Housman, M.A. 


r, M.A. 


ender Pte, D.C.L. LL.D. 
er, 
. Montague, M.A. 


Sully, M.A. LL.D. 
S. Foxwell, M.A. 


. Bowley, M.A. 
1. Roger Smit, F.R.LB.A. 
Fred k. Bro 
H. Lailemand, B.-2s-Se. 
F. eee Ph.D. 


. de Asarta. 

M. J. M. Hill, M.A. D.Se. F.R.S. 

W. Ramsay, Ph.D. F.R.S. 

Vaughan Harley, M.D. 

G. Carey Foster, B A. F ae 

W. F. R. Weldon, M.A. F.K. 

F. W. Oliver, M.A. D.Se. 

The Rev. T. G. eins D.Se, 
LUD. F.GS. F.R. 

E. A. Schiifer, F. pace 


Karl Pearson, M.A. LL.B. F.R 8. 
eS Beare, B.A. B.Sc. 
Inst 
JA. Fleming, M.A. D.Se. F.R §S. 
F. Vernon- Harcourt, M.A. 
M_Inst.C.E. 
e F. Murison, M.A. LL.D. 
- Soca Bate, ae x LL.D. 
J. Pawley Rate, M.A. LL.D. 
p Pee Birrell, Q.c., M.P. 
J. W. Neill. 


7 Bendall, M. 
aie Ho Rhys Davids, Ph.D. 


trong, 
E. Denison Ross, Ph.D. 
J. F. Blumbardt, M.A 

J. W. Neill. 

R. W. Frazer, B.A. LL.B 
R. F. St. A. St. John, M.A. 


wa waa» ts 
2 Owe 


Students are admittea to all Classes without previous examination. 
Scholarships, &c., of the value of 2,000/. are offered for competition 


annually. 


The regulations as to these, and further information as to 
Classes, Prizes, &c., See las ned 


from 


M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





ABVick as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 


Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 


duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Pare 


nts and 


Guardians in the selection of Schools (for reyes or Girls) and Tutors for 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
ZROHN LOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 6, and the 
XIVSITH ‘SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTO- 


The Classes prepare for the following Professions :— 
Chemistry. Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, 
o> Textile Industries, veil, Samer Manufacture, Ag 
Teachi cine, and Sw . Universit Degrees 
ate also conferred in the Faculties o: f Arte Science, Medicine. ‘and 


Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from Tur Reoisrnar. 


all at home or ree —A 


should be sent to the ‘eae ites 
Strand, London, W.C. 7 





o 
J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, 





S' BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Systematic Courses of Lectures and Leese & Work in the subjects 


Ss the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B. 


ic. Examinations of 


he Mtbirn ee London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 and con- 


tines till JUL 


Fee for the whole Course, 211 , or 18/, 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 


or 5i. 5s. each for ae Subjects. 
There is a Special 





for the ‘January Examination. 


For further arcuate ap apply iv THE WARDEN or THE CoLLEGE, St. 


ar ioe eody tal Lond on, E. 


Handbook feomeek on ieelnaiie. 





FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 1, 1896. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. a and Prizes 





of the regate value of nearly 900/. are awarded ann 
The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting ms, 


Museum, Library, &c. 
A large Recreation Ground mn eg been purchased, and is open 
he 





For further particulars apply, personally ce ree letter, to ‘uz WarpDEN 
OF THE CoLlEGE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 





St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, respectively wee 1501., 751., 
75l., 50l. and?’ .cach,tenable for One Year, will be competed for in 
September,l3»,, viz.,One Senior Open Scholarship, of the value of 75L., 
will be awarde ato the best Ca (if erit) in Physics 
and Chemistry One Senior Open Scholarship, of the valve of 751., will 
Leia to ;he best Candidate (if of i merit) in Biology and 

ysiology. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under Twenty-five years 
of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 150/.. and oe Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50l., will awarded to the best 
Candidates under Twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
the Scholarship of 1501. will be of about the range requ for —— 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, 
a for the whipetere rt Scientific Exhibition will be of f about ‘the 

e of the pas: in that E The Ex- 
hibit ition, vale’ ON will be competed for at the same time. The sub- 
jects of Rupminaiton os oe sige Mathematics, and stag one of the 
iftee a k, French, and Germa 

The Classica! fearers ire roe pikes of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to bo full Course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 

The E for these Scholarships 
will be held 0 on September 23, 1896. 


r 
For particulars application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
THe WARDEN OF THE COLLEGE, St. Bartholomew’ 8 Hospital, E.C. 


T, GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on ae Octo- 

rig with = Introductory Address by Mr. WM. ADAMS FROST, at 

m.—A Prospectus of the School, and further Bor anaco Bony may be 

pa cw by application to Tue Dzan, at the Hospital. 


S7: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Paddington, W.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 1 
with an Introductory Address, at 4 pm, by Mr. MORTON SMALE. 
The Anuual Dinner will be held in the. Evening, at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant, Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P., in the Chair. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of 105l., sity of 521. 10s., will be awarded by examination on 
September 23 ai 

(* Two of which “are specially open to Students from Oxford and 
Cambridge. ) 

There are Sixteen Resident yo in the Hospital open to 
Students without expense. The School provides complete preparation 
for the higher examinations and degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35, Weatbourne-terrace, 
W. Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. E. W. 


Rovcurton. 
CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 
The foundation stone of this important addition to the Hospital was 
= he H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the cent shes now at work 
t. This New Wing will provide a new Out-Pati 
‘ards for Lying-in Women, and a Residential couene for Medicai 
Officers and Students, who will then be close to their work and directly 
under the influence of the Medical School. 
For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. M ¢ a3 fa ene ne Secretary. 


P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


AUTHORS should write for Prospectus of the 

LITERARY AGENCY, which offers special Saga, for Publish- 
ing the Works of New Authors. Conduc ae KR. Leasn, late 
Manager of Tower Publishing Co., St. Paul’s &. 0, 19, Ludgate- 
hill, London, E.C. 


x P 

PUBLISHING FIRM, who are connected with 

a well-known Advertisin; Firm, are open to consider any New 

Magazines, Newspapers, or Per! odicals with a view to jutting capital 

into them and securing the Advertising and Publishing of ale 
Address Newspaper, care of W. Hicks, Esq., 35, Bedford-row, W.C. 
































FIRM of PUBLISHERS, with exceptional 
SL ger ng al for distribution over the world, are open to 
consider MSS., Short Stories, &c., for Publication, either at their ow 
risk or on Commission. 
Estimates given free of charge. Short Stories, &c., placed at a small 
Commission. 
Address Booxs, care of Haddon’s Advertising Agency, Bouverie 
House, Salisbury-square, E.C. 


[HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879, 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably re; 
Est’ s,and Accounts examin 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully con 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Prod 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on ‘application to 





represented. 


Mr. A. M. Buronss, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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YO AUTHORS.—A LONDON PUBLISHING 

Hy. is prepared to consider MSS. in all Departments of 

Lite: with a view to oe ublication in volume form. 

Special facilities for bringing Books before the Trade, the Libraries, 

_ the Reading Public —Address Tue RoxsurcHE “age 15, Victoria- 
treet, Westminster. Catalogue post free on application. 





Haagreraeer, Broomssury, Lonpon. 


Me... GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 

vent-garden, = late Director and Manager of K: 
Paul, ca Truvnee Co., Limited, to announce that he i 
RESUMED BUSINESS asa ‘PU BLISHER on his own account, and 
will be ear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider ated 4 for New Books. Address as above. 


URRYER & BAYNES, 441, Strand, Literary 
Agents, undertake ALL BRANCHES of LITERARY BUSINESS. 
Approved MSS. submitted. Type-Writing (read by proof-readers), 
In —s. and Research by Experts. Consultations free. Terms on 
app! 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is wi = re +o ye answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offe og nage , without the personal recom- 
men ion of @ friend whe scioas of the advertiser or the 
—— of the Society. By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Port street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the way § oe published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream 's-buildings, E. 


XO AUTHORS.— Messrs, DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
Publishers. 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, will be glad 
to hear from Authors having MSS. suitable for Volumes. 


(}. MITCHELL & CO., » Agents for the Sale and 
of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, a and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, ‘Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING my 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazin &c., at the lowest 
— prices. Special terms to Institutions. “schools, Publishers, 
facturers, &c., on application. 























Catalogues, 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, ee Leech, &c. The 
largest and chvuicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
logues issued and sent post free on application. - ag 
Water T, Sprncer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W C 


RARE BOOKS, PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES free as follows :— 
133. nates and TRAVELS, AMERICANA, &c. 
133. AUTOGRAPHS, PORTRAITS (fine Mezzos, ae 
134. MISCELLAN EOUS (Court Memoirs, Napoleon, &c.). 
ae CHOICE and VALUABLE BOOKS. Others will follow, including 
Soe Literature, Topography, Heraldry, Cruikshank, Leech, 
dson, and First Editions generally of present Century. 
Maccs Bros., 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


GL ts & wo. w EY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, and Purchased. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 83) now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, South Frederick- 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


AWSON, SWAN & MORGAN, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 

ote TALOGUE No. 22 contains a Complete Set of Badminton Bees 

BX. Paper — Billing’s Baronial Antiquities of Scotland, paar 

ige’s Portraits, Large Paper—Set of Surtees Society’s Publi- 

te of Rawlinson’s Monarchies—Knight’s Priapus—Books on 

Art, Sport, Travel, History, &c.—and Books illustrated by Leech, Cruik- 

shank, Rowlandson, Thompson, &c. 

Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
prey rugs ete eres 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


OW READY, CATALOGUE No. 18, choice 
ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and BOOKS—Original Sketches 
Si va ge ch, and Keene—Drawings of the fag En, mae 
ool—Works by Turner, Blake, and Ruskin. Post free, 6d — 
Wane, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Li ages Genealogy, Family History, Topo- 

ATALOGUE of a valuable and fine COLLECTION 
of BOOKS eet MANUSCRIPTS on these and kindred subjects just 
issued, gratis and post free, from W1tit1am Downie, Chaucer’s Head 
Lib Birmingham. 


bought.— 


























HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published — of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
wb ead executed by return. CATALOGU: 
nders gratis and postage free.—Gitezrr & Fizip, 67, Moorgate- 
street, London, E.C, 


HESS and WHIST.—FOR SALE, a perfect Set, 
in _ oyster of the famous WESTMINSTER PAPERS, 








11 vols. id Series of Chess Problems, Games of Whist 
and of suit, Tech Di Players, ined in this repertory are 
d. Comp t rare.—Address 











A 
Rox & Co., S Ni htingale Park t, SW. 





M UP TB’s 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be h d at the resid of Subscrib 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


in London 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End. ) 





ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with every regard to safe and cautious treatment, 
y M. RAINE THOMPSON, 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-.square, W. 


MHE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF ARTISTS, AUTHORS, 
AND OTHERS TO THEIR 


PERMANENT PROCESSES of PHOTOGRAPHIC 


REPRODUCTION, combining great range of tone effect with 
hrome rep ion and artistic expression. 


The AUTOTYPE SOLAR or CARBON PROCESS 
for the reproduction in permanent pigments of Oil Paintings, 
Drawings in Water Colour, Pencil, Crayon, Indian Ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE. The Autotype Company’s Pro- 
cess of Photographic Engraving on Copper, yielding results re- 
sembling Mezzotint Engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several important Works 
by this process, including Portraits by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., J. 
Pettie, R.A., W. W. Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., the Hon. Jno. Collier, 
Sir G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; also Examples of Gainsborough, Turner, Con- 
stable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c. 

The AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL PROCESS 
(Sawyer’s Collotype) for Book Illustrations of the highest class. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the Leading Publishers. 











Examples of Work may be seen, and terms and prices obtained, at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 





HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL pause ie Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 
Contains hairless paper, over whieh the aes a with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or p) 





{URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 

most pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, 

good view, three minutes’ walk from the town and common. VACANT 

in AUGUST. Suitable for winter months.—Write R. G., 18, Claremont- 
road, Tunbridge Wells. 








Sales by Auction, 
Miscellaneous Books—Selection from an Editor’s Library, Sc. 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL. ay AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lan on THURSDAY, 
August 20, and Following Day. at 1 o'clock, MISCELLAN EOUS BOUKS, 
comprising Waring’s Masterpieces, 3 vols. folio—Digby Wyatt's Indus- 
trial Arts, 2 vols.—Cassell’s Picturesque Europe. &c.,7 vols.—Histoire de 
l’Académie Royale, 50 vols.—Punch, 48 vols.—Historie Gallery of Por- 
traits, &c , 7 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.—Annual Register, 1874 to 
1889—The Roman Breviary, 2 vols.—Priest in Absolution, 2'parts— 
Sarum Missal; to which is added a Selection of recently published 
Works from an Editor’s Library. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





TUESDAY NEXT.—Natural History Specimens. 
R. J. C. STEVENS | will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, ing-street, Covent-garden, on 
TUESDAY NEXT, August 18, at Malt -past 12 o’clock precisely, a small 
choice COLLECTION of MINERALS—a Collection of Fossils—British 
and Exotic Insects—Bird and Animal Skins—Skulls—Shells and other 
Natural History Specimens—Cabinets—Curiosities. 


view the day prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





NTERESTING to COLLECTORS.—To be cleared 
out cheap, a quantity of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, &c., illustrated 
by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Bewick, Caldecott, "and Hugh 
Thomson — First Editions by Dickens, Lever, Ruskin, Andrew Lang, 
and others, including also a lection of Standard Works by the 
most eminent Writers.—Printed list Dyk coding free on application to 
Samvet Bamber, 67, Canterbury-street, bi 


XO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all wating to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, firing 

d terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private 

Mr. G. B. Stocnza, 





as &e. ; -ecnael also —— —Address 


place, Strand, W. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 

A Gentleman's Turning Lathe, 6} inch centre, with go 
chucks and tools; also an Astr Ll Tel: 34 inches 
diameter aperture, Eye- pieces with Equatorial "mount, by 
Messrs. T. COOKE & SONS, York; Scientific Instruments 
and Apparatus, 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will include the above in 

his SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, 

Coyent-garden, on FRIDAY NEXT, August 21. 








a view the day prior 2 till 5 4nd morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





FRIDAY NEXT. 
400 Lots of Miscellaneous Effects from various Private ie 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above ph 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms. King - street, 
arden, on FRIDAY NEXT, August 21, at half-past 12 o'clock — 


On view the day prior 2 till 5and morning of Sale, an 
_ yp g d Catalognes 








———— 


[ #8 & F O R U xy 


Contents. AUGUST, 1896. Eighteenpence. 
The WEST and the EAST: 
Mr. Godkin on the West: a Protest. Ee 8. Gleed. 
The Financial Bronco. T. 8S. Van Dyke. 
A FRENCH COLLEGE SIXTY YEARS AGO. Jules Simon. 
The NEXT AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. William MacDonald. 
SOCIAL and ECONOMIC INFLUENCE of the BICYCLE. J. B. Bishop, 
ALTRUISM in ECONOMICS. W. H. Mallock. 
IMPERATIVE REASONS for REPUBLICAN CONTROL: 
The Free- ‘Coinage Epidemic. Senator Justin 8. Morrill. 
ofa Administration. Senator 8. M. Cullom, 
What the Seauoe Party Stands for. General Horace Porter, 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Julius H. Ward. 
MODERN ARCHEOLOGY. Recent Excavations in Greece. II. J, 
Gennadius. 
The MATRIMONIAL MARKET. Edward Cary. 
SIGNIFICANCE of the CANADIAN ELECTIONS. George Stewart, 
24, Bedford-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


7 H £E AT H E N # U M 
ge of English and Foreign Literature, erence, 
he Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last vretren ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 

MR. GLADSTONE on BUTLER. 

BOOKS on NORWAY. 

The LAWS of the CONFESSOR. 

The SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. 

A FRENCH CRITIC of JAMES THOMSON. 

The INNER LIFE of the JAPANESE. 

The TRADE CORPORATIONS of MEDIEVAL ROME. 

A NEW LIFE of GEORGE FOX. 

NEW NOVELS (The heempy | of Fortune ; The False Laurel; A Sweet 
Disorder ; Mr. ; Crowned wil th the immortals ; A Humble 
Enterprise). 

The JACOBITE RISING of 1719. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

The LITERATURE of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

RECENT VERSE. 

CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The KINGIS QUAIR’; The GREAT SCUTAGE of TOULOUSE; 
GOLDSMITH’S ‘DESERTED VILLAGE’; SALE; NUMERUS; 
LIBRORUM GLASTONIENSIS ECCLESIE ; NOTES from PARIS, 

ALso— 











LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The Pheasant; Library Table; Geological Literature; 
Rotanical Literature; Sir W. RK. Grove; Anthro — Notes; 
Wadi Tergelat and the Cinyps of Herodotus ; Goss' 


gn ARTS—Greek and Etruscan Vases ; Library Table ; New Prints; 
he Royal Archeological Institute ; Chester ; The Reid Portrait of 


} oa Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Bayreuth Festival; Herr Rokitansky ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Gentle Shakspeare ; Library Table; The Week ; Gossip. 





The ATUENZEUM for August 1 contains Articles on 
LORD SELBORNE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
STOUT’S ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY. 
The JOURNAL of JOACHIM HANE. 
AMERICAN WOMEN of the COLONIAL and REVOLUTIONARY 
EPOCHS. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

The CULTS of the GREEK STATES. 

NEW NOVELS (Lesbia ; The Sentimental Sex ; Lady Val’s Elopement ; 
Lucilla; A Modern ’siren; The Fool and his Heart; Epicures ; 
‘Trapped by Avarice ; Bijou) ). 

MORE PAPYRI. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

SHORT STORIES. 

LATIN LITERATURE. 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 

REPRINTS. 

CUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

RHONA’S CHRISTMAS VISION; HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION ; The LAWS of SUCCESSION among the 
PTOLEMIES; SALE; The READES; ‘The KINGIS QUAIR.’ 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Lubbock on Swiss Scenery ; Gossip. 

FINE ie ang 4 Table; The Royal Archeological Institute at 

terbury ; Sales ; Gossip. 

ye Week ; The Bayreuth Festival; Gossip. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table; Gossip. 

The ATHENEZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
John C. Francis, piesain Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 


[ ATs? PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 
PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of LONDON. 1896. Part II. Containing the Papers read at 
Scientific Meetings held in March and April, 1896. With 8 Plates. 
Price 12s. 





To be obtained at the Society’s Office (3, Hanover-square, W.), OF 
through any Bookseller. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


HE GROWTH of the SOUL. 

A Sequel to ‘Esoteric Buddhism.’ By A. P. SINNETT, Author 
of ‘ Esoteric —* ’ «The Occult World,’ ‘Karma,’ &c. Cloth, 870. 
pp. 454, price 5s. net. 

This book embodies the teaching accumulated within recent years 
on the hands of Theosophic students in reference to the progress 
through Nature of the vidual human entity. 
tg Theosophical Publishing Society, 26, Charing Cross, London, 
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~ MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SURRENDER OF 
MARGARET BELLARMINE.’ 


THE FAILURE OF SIBYL 
FLETCHER. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 





MAX NORDAU’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY. 


AX NORDAU, Author of ‘ Degeneration,’ &c. 
Ss ba [Second Edition. 


“A UNIQUE AND DARING BOOK.” 


WITHOUT SIN. By Martin J. 
PRITCHARD. 
“The book teems with ability, and it will be strange in- 
deed if Mr. Martin Pritchard does not come into great 
repute.”—Literary World. 


“THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR.” 
ILLUMINATION. By Harold Frederic. 
Fifth Edition. 


“The cleverest and most impressive work of fiction that 
the year has produced.” —Review of Reviews. 





A NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 
EMBARRASSMENTS. By Henry 
JAMES, Author of ‘ Terminations.’ 
“A curiously fascinating volume.”—Daily News. 


THE WORLD AND A MAN. By 
Z. Z., Author of ‘ A Drama in Dutch.’ 
“ One of the cleverest novels we have —_ for a long time. 
Thoroughly well thought out and finely to! 
Put "Mall Gazette. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


“A capital story, full of strong situations and admirable 
morals.”—Daily C, ronicle. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
NOVELS. 


BY FELIX GRAS. 
THE REDS OF THE MIDI. An 


Episode of the French Revolution. 


A NEW NOVEL BY J. H. PEARCE. 
ELI’S DAUGHTER. By J. H. Pearce, 


Author of ‘ Inconsequent Lives.’ 


BY OUIDA. 


THE TOWER OF TADDEO. Popular 
Kdition. Illustrated. 


THE “NEW PIONEER.” 


ONE OF GOD’S DILEMMAS. By 
ALLAN UPWARD. (3s. net); also in paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


BY FRANK BARRETT. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF ANDREW 
LEBRUN. Popular Edition. 


BY MRS. HUNGERFORD. 


THE O’CONNORS OF BALLINA- 
HINCH. Popular Edition. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY EDMUND GOSSE. 
SIREN VOICES. Translated from the 
Danish of J. G. JACOBSEN. 
*,* This volume can also be had in paper, 2s. 6d. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS.’ 


FROM WISDOM COURT. By H.-S. 


MERRIMAN and S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
Illustrations by E. Courboin. ater 


*,* This volume can also be had in picture boards, 2s, 
Any of the above sent post free on receipt of price. 
N.B.—Please preserve this list for reference during the 
holidays, 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 





GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


Small 4to. illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


MY DIARY in a CHINESE FARM. 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 
*,* Printed and bound in Shanghai. 


JAPANESE GIRLS and WOMEN. 


By ALICE MABEL BACON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, 5s. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ The chapters she has penned are delightful, . ..Her 
book ought to be popular and well read for a long time to come.’ 


A JAPANESE INTERIOR. By 


ALICE MABEL BACON. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

Gla sgow Herald.—‘* Most enjoyable reading.” 

Sun.—‘‘It is a perfectly charming study, written easily and grace- 
fully, and giving an insight into Japanese life such as many more 
hundred pages of dull statistics could never afford their reader. The 
descriptions are vivid, brilliant, finished, and the whole work is 
thoroughly entertaining.” 


THREE GRINGOS in in VENEZUELA 


and CENTRAL AMERICA. By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Crown 8vo. illustrated, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
*,* One of the Gringos, or Foreigners, is the son of Lady Henry 
Somerset, 


ELECTRICITY for EVERYBODY. 


Its Nature and Uses Explained. By PHILIP ATKINSON, M.A. 
Ph.D. Crown 8yo. 100 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 








PUSHING to the FRONT; or, Suc- 


cess under Difficulties. By ORISON SWEET MARDEN, Author 
of ‘Architects of Fate.’ Illustrated by 24 fine Portraits of ‘Eminent 
Persons. Post 8vo. pp. 422, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


The PRESIDENTS of the UNITED 


STATES, 1789-1894. Edited by JOHN JAMES WILSON. Large 
8vo. illustrated with 23 beautiful Steel Engravings, and over 100 
Facsimiles of xr eae Letters, Portraits, and Views in the Text, 
cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST 


was KING: a Yorkshire Romance, 1632-1649. By J. 8. FLETCHER. 
Popular Edition (Fifth). Crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Spectator.—“‘ It is quite worthy of a place beside the two a 
Walter Besant’s ‘Dorothy Foster’ and Conan Doyle's ‘ Micah Clark 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The WOOING of PHYLLIS. By 


K. E. COLEMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 


KATE’S WISE WOMAN. By Clara 


LOUIS BURNHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 


The CUP of TREMBLING. By Mary 


HALLOCK FOOTE. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 


A VISIT to BLESTLAND. By W.H. 


GALIER. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 


LOCKWOOD GODWIN. A Tale of 


Irish Life. By L. ANDERSON. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 


ISBAN ISRAEL. A Thrilling South 


African Story. Holds the reader to the end. 


ISBAN ISRAEL. By Geo. Cossins. 


Crown 8yvo. attractively bound, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Telegraph. —‘ A thrilling story.” 
Flava —‘* A first-class exciting Roenoe.: 
Northern Whig.—‘‘ Boldly origin 
Afri ves Critie.—“ Is a strong book.” 


a 


LIES and LIARS. A Volume of 


Humour. 


LIES and LIARS. By Herbert 


LAELAND. With 54 Illustrations by R. H. Mather. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gazette. — ‘A very amusing book.” 

Standard.—“ An aes | book 

Morning Advertiser.—“ C armingly written.” 














TO LIBRARIANS. Sample Number, post free, 3d. 
THE BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 
Price 1s. net ; postage, ve Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. 


UGUST. 
DAYS with MRS. an ‘eotehe Frevps, a friend whose 
acy covered the whole period of her fa 
PRESENT CONDITIONS. ‘of LITERARY PRODUCTION, rapiaralas pa 
L Suorey. 


The FUTURE of AMERICAN COLLEGES and UNIV. ERSITIES. 
D.C. Gitman, gaa of Johns Hopkins University. 
A HOLIDAY with MON ey ENRY D. Sepewick, Jr. 
The wth THINGS. IV.- ENRY JAMES. 
ABOUT FACES in ‘JAPANESE. “ART (Western Art from a Japanese 
Point of View AFCADIO HEARN. 
POETIC RHYTHMS in PRO: OSE. Epwarp E. Hatz, Jr. 
LETTERS of D. G. ROSSETTI. IV. (concluded). Gro, Brrxpecx Hitt. 
A LITERARY MODEL. Mary BoarpMaAN SHELDON. 


PASSAGES from JUDITH and Ba a 
EUGENE FIELD and his WORK. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford-street, W.C. 


THomas Barter AtpRIcH. 





MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—__—— 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TOM GROGAN.’ 
Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND and 
SOME OTHERS. By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 
By FRANCIS A. WALKER, Ph.D, LL.D. 


Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 


POEMS of UHLAND. Selected and 
Edited by WATERMAN T. HEWETT, Ph.D., 
Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Cornell University. 


32mo. 3s. 


A CATHEDRAL PILGRIMAGE. By 
JULIA C. R. DORR, Author of ‘The Flower 
of England’s Face,’ &c. 


THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE, 
NEW VOLUME. 


DEUTERONOMY. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by RICHARD G. 
MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.) Ph.D. (Penn.). 
Small fcap. 28. 6d. 


8vo. sewed, 1s. net. 


The RELATIONS of the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLES. An Address delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New 
York (13th March, 1896) by W. PETERSON, 
M.A. (Oxon.) LL.D. (St. And.). 


Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


ALPINE NOTES and the CLIMBING 
FOOT. By GEORGE WHERRY, M.A., M.C, 
(Cantab.), Member of the Alpine Club, ” With 
Map and 21 Illustrations. 

TIMES.— Lovers of mountain craft will read 
with pleasure ‘Alpine Notes and the Climbing 
Foot.’ The writer, who is evidently a good moun- 
taineer, says in his preface that the pages forming 
the volume were ‘ most written with pencil in the 
railway train when the writer was returning from 
Alpine holidays.’ The result is a readable little 
volume, His serious excursus on ‘the climbing 
foot’ will perhaps attract attention from other 
persons besides climbers.” 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Six 


Lectures read before the Royal Institution in 
January and February, 1873. With The 
UNITY of HISTORY, the Rede Lecture read 
before the University of Cambridge, May 29, 
1872. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. 
Hon. D.C.L. 


Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. By F. C. STEBBING, M.A, 
Chaplain and Naval Instructor, Royal Navy, 
Examiner in Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy to the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 


Globe 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


The PRACTICAL METHODS of 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By LUDWIG 
GATTERMANN, Ph.D.,, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. Authorized Translation 
by W. B. SHOBER, Ph.D. With numerous 
Illustrations, 


MACMILLAN & CO,, Lim1TED, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


—_——~-—— 


New Novels at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’. 

NOW READY. 
GODDESSES THREE. 
By D. HUGH PRYCE. 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 





NOW READY. 


THE KING’S REVENGE. 
By CLAUDE BRAY. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The story is strikingly forceful and direct, and shows an 
ability that entitles Mr. Bray to rank high with those writers 
who have made English historical periods the groundwork 
of romance of a more or less fanciful order.”—Literary World, 





NOW READY. 
OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of ‘ Britomart,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The story is pleasantly written, and is always both 
healthy and interesting.” —Scotsman. 





NOW READY. 


THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. 


By CHARLES JAMES, 
Author of ‘On Turnbam Green,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





NOW READY. 


THE QUICKSANDS OF 
PACTOLUS. 


By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of ‘The Romance of Judge Ketchum,’ &. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Mr. Vachell is a powerful delineator of ee 


has impressed each of his cr wit! 
recognizable personality. Besides this, his eer is good, “ 
local colouring fresh and vivid, his ethics sound.” — uardian, 


Rae 








NOW READY. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY. 
By A. V. DUTTON, 
Author of ‘ Theories,’ ‘Jonathan Toms,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


** Few beginning this novel will lay it down till they turn 
the last page.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


“Thoroughly well written and entirely ae. 
Daily Chronicle, 


NOW READY. 


THE 
MAN WHO DISAPPEARED. 


By RIVINGTON PYKE. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


** A clever tale of mystery, with a certain grim humour in 
the telling.”—Saturday Review. 





THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE TWENTIETH VOLUME, 


DENE HOLLOW 


(Forty-fifth Thousand), 
IS NOW READY. 
In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s. 6d. 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on gamed but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 


To be followed at ae =e intervals by the other Stories 
n the Series. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


iene 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN UNDER the ENGLISH 


LAW, from the Landing of the Saxons to the Present 
Time. By ARTHUR RACKHAM CLEVELAND. 
“‘An interesting book, showing the progress of laws in favour of 
women from the landing of the Saxons to the seen time. The 
author divides his work into four chronological — showing the 
various changes in the laws during these times. It is well written and 
concise. Even the ‘new woman’ should —— the liberty the law 
has accorded to her sex.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
VAL: a Story of the Tivy-side. By 


JUDITH VANDELEUR. 2 vols. 


A MODERN HELEN. By Mrs. Alice 


M. DIEHL, Author of ‘ The Garden of Eden,’ ‘ Passion’s 
Puppets,’ ‘A Woman’s Whim,’ &c. 2 vols. 


LORD HARBOROUGH. By Anne 


ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr, Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“A novel of considerable interest and charm. 
clearly told ; its subject-matter is pleasantly “pe 
. realism’; its personages are depicted with skill.”— 

“The author writes excellent English, and we ma Lord Har- 
borough on very good terms.”— World. 

“* Miss ayes style rk popes and her books are pure, There is 
much that ij of the novel, bo] the reader 


has his interest well ae to the end.’’—Glasgow 


A CORNISH MAID. By L. Higgin. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 

“A Cornish Maid’ has but to be 0; 
interest from the first page to the last. maid herself isa pe ng 
creation, brought up by the sea and on the sea. ‘The plot is most 
ingenious, if somewhat old-fashioned in its coincidences, and old- 
fashioned aiso, and fortunately, are the personages, not one of whom 
leaves a bitter, decadent taste in your mouth.”—T7ruth. 


REDIVIVA. By Marian Comyn. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A novel of indisputable interest and oo literary merit. 
The book teems with finish ha! We refer our 
readers to the text of Mrs. Comyn’s brilliant bang m— Daily Telegraph. 


LATE in LIFE. By Alice Perrin. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The novel is one on which Mrs. Perrin is to be 
lated. It is well conceived, and told in a manner Hy Liways. pleases.” 





_ is simply and 
m the leaven of 





med to be read w r 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


On SEPT. 1, crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By Mrs. L. T: 
MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D., ~ of ‘ The Diary 
of a Doctor. 


On SEPT. 10, crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


REVENGE. By Robert Barr, Author of ‘A 
Woman Intervenes,’ Hay 12 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed, 
G. Manton, and Stanley W: 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of JOAN of 
ARC. By MARK ‘ajo EA With 12 Illustrations by F. V. du Mond. 
“We close his book with an impression of profound pity, of = 
recurring mystery. So fine is the — asa wm that all 
irritating anachronisms are speedily forgotten. Ei ag with the 
critic's verdict that the creator of Tom Sawyer is seme ing far more 
than a mere man of ge wee a great one; he is something far 
than a mere h fon nial and whole-souled one— 
he is a great writer. Like Halzac himself, he can afford to let the critics 
have their say about his style, in the consciousness that he has under. 
stood and expressed the workings of the human heart.’ ‘Daily ¢ Chronicle, 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


LLS, ‘Author of ‘The Pit-Town Coronet y 
. Mr. Wills does not oem to 
make a hero of his ‘ easy-going fellow,’ yet he does su makin; 
us love and pity poor Jack Norris, despite his manifold tonttoand follies, 
and we =e ice when, after all these vicissitudes, he and 

Ethel achieve and happ at last. The plot is o: 

the style easy the ch s well drawn with light 
touches of humour, | Keen hes, into human nature, and pathos—as 
witness the death-' randon—true and unforced. ‘The novel 
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The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Translated from 
the Shorthand Manuscript by the Rev. 
Mynors Bright, with Lord Braybrooke’s 
Notes. Edited, with Additions, by Henry 
B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vol. VIII. (Bell 
& Sons.) 

From the purely historical point of view 

this—the concluding volume of the ‘ Diary’ 

—is less interesting than some of its pre- 

decessors; from the social and personal 

it may stand a comparison with any of 
them. Among other plums it contains is the 
celebrated story of Mrs. Pepys’s attack on 

her husband’s nose with the red-hot tongs, a 

story, it will be remembered, whose real 

meaning was first brought out by Mr. 

Mynors Bright. Mr. Wheatley leaves the 

facts unchanged, though a new word here, 

a line there, renders the picture more 

complete. And in this, as elsewhere, many 

of Mr. Bright’s omissions or alterations 
seem to have been made with no other 
purpose than that of omitting or altering 
something. Otherwise, why such as when 

“my wife coming up suddenly, did find me 

embracing the girl....my wife was struck 

mute and grew angry, and so,” continues 

Bright, ‘‘ her reason come to her, grew quite 

out of order’’? But for reason Mr. Wheatley 

reads voice, which is clearly better sense. 

And in the next day’s entry Bright omitted 

the clauses in brackets :— 

‘*Home and to dinner, finding my wife 
mightily discontented [and the girl sad, and no 
words from my wife to her. So after dinner 
they out with me about two or three things, and 
so home again, I] all the evening busy and my 
wife full of troubles in her looks, and anon to 
bed, where about midnight she wakes me and 
there falls foul of me again, [affirming that she 
saw me hug and kiss the girl; the latter I 
denied, and truly, the other I confessed and no 
more,] and upon her pressing me did offer to 
give her under my hand that I would never see 
Mrs. Pierce more nor Knepp, but did promise 
her particular demonstrations of my true love 
to her, owning some indiscretions in what I did, 
but that there was no harm in it.” 

Such omissions certainly weaken the nar- 
rative and serve no possible end, except to 








make the book shorter; and as the book 
ran to six goodly volumes as it was, the 
addition of a seventh would not have 
mattered very much. Thanks to Mr. 
Wheatley these little touches are now re- 
stored ; and here and throughout we can 
see how the effect has been marred by this 
unnecessary, injudicious, and _ irritating 
method. Here, for instance, is a slight 
change—slight as to magnitude—which goes 
far to alter the meaning of the sentence. 
Pepys, being at the theatre, says, ‘‘ It vexed 
me to see Moll Davis, in the box over the 
king’s and my Lady Castlemayne’s head, 
look down upon the king, and he up to her; 
and so did my Lady Castlemayne once, to 
see who it was; but when she saw her, she 
looked like fire”; so Mr. Wheatley; but in 
Bright’s edition these last words stand ‘she 
blushed like fire.” To a notice of Lady 
Castlemayne blushing Pepys would scarcely 
have added, ‘‘which troubled me.” Mr. 
Bright’s omissions may perhaps be properly 
reduced to three heads: First, the passages 
more or less indelicate or worse, the omis- 
sion of which was honestly avowed, and in 
some of which he may be thought to have been 
at times needlessly scrupulous; Secondly, the 
repeated mention of daily routine, such as 
‘so home and to supper and to bed,” things 
that may perhaps be taken for granted, 
though the repetition gives a colour to the 
narrative ; and thirdly, words and sentences 
which have a distinct meaning, illustrative 
of Pepys’s character or of the times in 
which he lived. Omissions of this kind 
were not avowed by Mr. Bright, and we 
must, therefore, suppose that he included 
them under the two former heads: a strange 
blunder for an editor to fall into. Neither 
time nor space would permit anything like 
a list of the shortcomings of Mr. Wheatley’s 
predecessor in this respect; possibly Mr. 
Wheatley himself may by-and-by point out 
some of them; but we may now call atten- 
tion to a few, as indicating the absolute 
necessity there was for this revised edition. 
We quote the sentences as given by 
Mr. Wheatley, marking the omissions in 
brackets :— 

‘* May 20, 1668. Walked over the Park to the 
Mulberry Garden, where I never was before ; 
and find it a very silly place, worse than Spring 
Garden, and but little company, [and those a 
rascally, whoring, roguing sort of people, ] only 
a =_ here, that is somewhat pretty [but 
rude}. 

‘*May 21. Sir Richard Ford......congratulates 
me, as one or two did yesterday, on my great 
purchase ; and he advises me rather to forbear, 
if it be not-done, as a thing that the world 
will envy me in: and what is it but my cousin 
Tom Pepys’s buying of Martin Abbey in Surrey ! 
[which is a mistake I am sorry for, and yet do 
fear that it may spread in the world to my pre- 
judice].” 

On June 19th he has :— 

**So to supper and talk and all in good 
humour, [and then to bed, where I slept not 
well, from my apprehensions of some trouble 
about some business of Mr. Povy’s he told me 
of the other day].” 


What this business was is not stated, but it 
not impossibly refers to an entry on the 
previous day :— 

‘*Met with Povy, who tells me how hard 
Creed is upon him, though he did give him, 
about six months since, I think he said, fifty 
pieces in gold; and one thing there is in his 





accounts that I fear may touch me, but I shall 
help it, I hope.” 

It is pretty safe to assume that any busi- 
ness which kept Pepys awake at night was 
the danger of some little “job” of his 
being discovered. 

These references about his eyes are in- 
teresting :— 

‘* June 20. I toMr. Povy’s and there settled 
some business ; and here talked of things, and 
he thinks there will be great revolutions, and 
that Creed will be a great man, though a rogue, 
he being a man of the old strain, which will 
now be up again. [So I took coach, and set 
Povy down at Charing Cross, and took my wife 
up......and so we home, and there able to do 
nothing by candle light, my eyes being now 
constantly so bad that I must take present 
advice or be blind. So to supper, grieved for 
my eyes, and to bed.]” 

‘*June 21. [After dinner she—my wife—to 
read in the ‘Illustre Bassa’ the plot of yester- 
day’s play, which is most exactly the same, and 
so to church I alone, and thence to see Sir W. 
Penn, who is ill again, and then home, and there 
get my wife to read to me till supper, and then 
to bed.]” 


Here are two or three little omissions, not, 
indeed, of prime importance, but misleading 
and irritating :— 

‘* August 4......I sat up till two in the morn- 
ing, drawing up my answers and writing them 
fair, which did trouble me mightily [to sit up so 
long], because of my eyes.” 

‘*August 5. [So to bed about two o’clock, © 
and then] up about seven and to White Hall, 
where read over my report......at the Council 
Board with great good liking, but Lord! how 
it troubled my eyes, [though I did not think 
I could have done it, but did do it and was 
not very bad afterward...]...Met Fitzgerald, and 
with him to a tavern to consider of the instruc- 
tions for Sir Thomas Allen against his going to 
Algiers; he and I being designed to go down 
to Portsmouth by the Council’s order, [and by- 
and-by he and I went to the Duke of York, who 
orders me to go down] to-morrow morning.” 

Such a list might be spun out indefinitely. 
One more instance must suffice. It is in 
the last sad entry on May 31st, 1669, in 
which Pepys notes his resolve to have his 
journal from this time forward 
‘*kept by my people in longhand ; and must 
therefore be contented to set down no more 
than is fit for them and all the world to know ; 
or, if there be any thing, which cannot be much, 
now my amours [to Deb.] are past, and my eyes 
hindering me in almost all other pleasures.” 
But there is a world of meaning in the two 
words omitted. "We should like to ask Mr. 
Wheatley if he knows anything about this © 
proposed journal in longhand. We gather 
from his short preface that he believes it 
was not kept. Has he made inquiries? 
Even so, it may be worth while to call 
attention to Pepys’s statement. He may 
have carried out his resolve, and the journal 
may be hidden away in an old chest or 
garret, waiting for its value to be recog- 
nized. That some and valuable papers 
belonging to Pepys went astray and have 
never been recovered we know ; and amongst 
them — we will again mention it — was 
Evelyn’s ‘History of the Second Dutch 
War,’ which was lent to Pepys and vanished 
from sight. This would be a find, if it 
could only be made, of literary and his- 
torical interest not to be surpassed. 

With this volume the ‘ Diary’ comes to 
an end. Mr. Wheatley promises a sup- 
plementary volume to contain an intro- 
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duction, an elaborate index—the fuller the 
better; that in the sixth volume of Bright’s 
edition is most annoying— maps, appen- 
dices, and other papers. For all this we 
shall be duly grateful. There is no one 
but Mr. Wheatley who can furnish these 
papers, just as there is no one but himself 
who could so well have brought this edition 
of the ‘ Diary’ to a successful termination. 
Yet more is wanted; and if Mr. Wheatley 
has not already done so, we hope that, 
after a sufficient breathing time, he will 
take in hand ‘The Voyage to Tangier,’ 
which has never been printed since it 
was first edited—very imperfectly—by Mr. 
Smith. An edition of this voyage and of 
a fairly complete selection from Pepys’s 
letters and papers would form a most valu- 
able supplement to the ‘ Diary,’ for which, 
in its completeness, we tender our thanks 
to the editor. 








The Battle of Bosworth. By James Gairdner. 

(Nichols & Sons.) 

Boswort FIExp is one of the most difficult 
battles in the military history of mediwval 
England. Its details are not so completely 
lost as those of Mortimer’s Cross or Hedgeley 
Moor ; its site is not so entirely transformed 
by modern alterations as are those of Barnet 
and Tewkesbury. Yet the data which are 
to be extracted from the few contemporary 
authorities for the fight, from local tradition, 
and from personal examination of the spot 
are so vague that two competent modern 
specialists can differ on every point in their 
accounts of the stirring events of August 
22nd, 1485. Mr. Gairdner’s pamphlet, 
which now lies before us, is practically an 
attempt to show that Sir James Ramsay’s 
version of the battle, published three years 
ago in the second volume of his ‘ Lancaster 
and York,’ is elaborately wrong. After a 
careful comparison of the two narratives, 
we are convinced that the destructive portion 
of Mr. Gairdner’s little work is perfectly 
successful. But when he in his turn be- 
comes constructive, we are obliged to confess 
that we find his account almost as unsatis- 
factory as that of his predecessor. 

We may sum up first of all the undisputed 
points in the narrative. Every one admits 
that Richmond was moving eastward, with 
the intention of striking at London, down the 
line of the Watling Street. At Atherstone, 
where he lay the day before the battle, he 
was upon the line of the old Roman highway. 
But King Richard, advancing westward 
from Leicester on the same day that the 
earl left Atherstone, had placed himself so 
close to the line of Watling Street that he 
had it in his power either to throw himself 
across it and bar the pretender’s further 
advance, or to strike the flank of his army 
if it should rashly endeavour to push across 
his front. Stapleton, where Richard lay on 
the night of the 21st, is only four miles from 
the highway. An hour’s march would bring 
him into contact with the earl’s host, if it 
pressed forward on its original route. Rich- 
mond, however, was playing a bolder game 
than might have been expected, when we 
consider the scanty numbers of his followers 
and the moderate amount of support which 
he had hitherto enlisted. Confident in the 
secret ageany of aid which he had received 
from the two Stanleys, and well acquainted 








with the disaffection which sapped the 
strength of the king’s army, he had resolved 
to force on an engagement. With that 
object he swerved off the line of Watling 
Street, and moved eastward on to the 
‘“‘White Moors” to meet Richard. Their 
camps were pitched less than three miles from 
each other when the dawn of August 22nd 
broke, and each must have been well aware 
of the other’s position and intent. About 
equidistant from the two hostile forces lay 
the bivouacs of the Cheshire and Lancashire 
levies whom the two Stanleys were bringing 
up, ostensibly to join the king, in reality to 
attack him. Sir William Stanley, as both 
Mr. Gairdner and Sir James Ramsay sup- 
pose, was somewhere near Nether Coton. 
For Lord Stanley’s position we prefer Bos- 
worth Park (Sir James’s hypothesis) to 
Dadlington, where Mr. Gairdner places 
him 


Between Richmond’s camp at Shenton and 
Richard’s at Stapleton there was no obstacle 
but two marshy brooks, the Sense and its 
affluent the Tweed. Now, since the land 
has been drained, they are insignificant 
rivulets; but in the fifteenth century they 
were probably considerable streams, and 
they were certainly fringed in parts by 
boggy meadows, which formed an appre- 
ciable hindrance to military operations, 
especially to the movement of the dismounted 
men-at-arms in heavy plate-armour who 
formed the core of either host. 

The country between the two armies is 
slightly rolling ground, of which the main 
feature is a considerable ridge called Ambion 
Hill. This Richard seized on the morning 
of the 22nd, and on it he drew up his host 
in three “battles,” headed respectively by 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Northum- 
berland, and himself. It seems to have 
escaped both Mr. Gairdner and Sir James 
Ramsay that Norfolk as Earl Marshal would 
certainly lead the right wing, and Northum- 
berland the left. The former implicitly and 
the latter openly places Norfolk on the left, 
and thereby comes sad confusion in each of 
their narratives. Richmond, on the other 
side of the Sense brook, arrayed his men in 
two divisions only, the ‘‘vaward”’ led by 
Oxford, the “‘main battle” by himself. 
His army was little more than half the 
strength of the king’s, and he had not 
enough men to form a ‘‘rearward.’”’ Un- 
less he had been certain of the Stanleys’ 
aid, he would have been perfectly mad to 
offer battle. 

We have now arrived at the point at 
which the difficulties of the battle begin. 
Polydore Vergil, the sole chronicler who 
has related the fortunes of the day with any 
attempt at tactical details, opens his account 
of the actual fighting by the statement :— 

‘*Inter utrumque exercitum intercedebat 
palus, quam Henricus de industria ad dexteram 
dimisit, ut suis instar munitionis esset: simul 
id faciendo solem a tergo reliquit. At rex, ubi 
vidit hostes preeteriisse paludem, suos impetum 
in eos facere jubet.” 

It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that ‘The 
Rose of England,’ a contemporary or 
almost contemporary ballad, also mentions 
the fact that the Lancastrians had the sun 
at their backs. Richmond, therefore, in 
attacking had a marsh on his right hand, 
and the sun at his back. Where are we to 
look for the marsh, and how are we to range 





the earl’s host so that they shall have the 
sun at their backs as they deliver their 
assault on Ambion Hill? Sir James Ram- 
say puts the marsh at the north-western 
foot of the hill, and thereby compels Rich- 
mond to execute a circular flank march 
round the king’s position, so as to bring 
him with his right flank touching the boggy 
ground. But when he has done this, we 
find that the Lancastrians, so far from 
having the sun at their backs, are facing 
due south. He is therefore, as Mr. Gaird- 
ner very truly remarks, contradicting one- 
half of Polydore Vergil’s data by misplacing 
the marsh. Mr. Gairdner himself places 
the ‘‘ palus”’ due west of Ambion Hill, and 
thus obviates the necessity for making 
Henry perform the lengthy and dangerous 
circuit which Sir James describes. But, 
though so far improving the tale, he still 
brings the Lancastrians into contact with 
the Yorkists with the sun by no means at 
their backs. Indeed, if the battle began 
at early morn it would be in their eyes, if at 
noon on their right hand. Obviously we 
are still far from having arrived at a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

After a careful study of the countryside, 
it appears to us that the only hypothesis 
which suits both of Polydore Vergil’s data 
is that the marsh lay to the south-east of 
Ambion Hill, north of the spot where the 
Sense and the Tweed meet, and much about 
the place where the modern canal to Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche makes its curious loop to the 
eastward. If Richmond marched to assault 
Ambion Hill from the south and west, 
across the slopes now known as Radmore 
Plain, he would by ten or twelve o’clock in 
the morning have the sun directly at his 
back, according to the chronicler’s state- 
ment. The king’s army then must have 
been facing south by south-west, Norfolk 
at the west end of Ambion Hill, the king 
at the centre of it, Northumberland at its 
eastern end with the marsh in front of 
him. 

Having got level with the marsh, Oxford 
and Richmond halted; if they had ad- 
vanced any further their right would have 
been uncovered and exposed to a flank 
attack from Northumberland. But as they 
came toa stand Richard and Norfolk charged 
down upon them, the former engaging with 
Richmond’s battle, the latter with Oxford’s. 
The clash must have reached all along the 
western half of the southern slope of Ambion 
Hill. Northumberland having nothing but 
the marsh in front of him, and being by no 
means whole-hearted in the king’s cause, 
held back and took no part in the fight. 

When the two armies were well engaged, 
and before any decisive event had taken 
place, the treacherous Stanleys intervened, 
striking the royal host in flank and rear by 
an assault probably delivered up the north- 
western slope of Ambion Hill. Immediately 
the whole of Richard’s unwilling followers 
broke and began to leave the field. Nor- 
thumberland’s wing could get off with ease, 
and streamed away southward round the 
right end of the marsh. But Richard and 
Norfolk were almost surrounded. There 
was a momentary chance for the usurper to 
escape. Sir William Harrington brought 
him his horse and besought him to fly. But 
in the stirring words of the old ballad of 
‘ Bosworth Fielde’ he answered :— 
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“ Nay, give me my battle-axe in my hand, 

Set the crown of England on my helm so high, 

For by God that shaped the sea and land 

King of England this day I will die. 

One foot I will never flee while the breath is my 
breast within.” 

As he said so did it be: if he lost his life he died a 
king. 

Dashing into the midst of Richmond’s main 

battle, he was beaten down and slain. With 

the king fell his truest adherents, Nor- 

folk, Ferrers, Radcliffe, Brakenbury, Robert 

Percy, and Trimball, who bore his standard. 

Of his large but disloyal army only a few 

hundreds fell ; the Lancastrians showed less 

than the usual cruelty of the Wars of the 

Roses, and did not press the pursuit for 

more than two miles. 

There is one more point on which we have 
to join issue with Mr. Gairdner. Cannon 
balls have been dug up on the western end 
of Ambion Hill, somewhere in the direction 
where Norfolk’s division must have been 
posted. From this he argues that Rich- 
mond must have possessed artillery, and set 
it to play upon the Yorkist right from some- 
where in the rear of his own host. At the 
same time he adds that ‘‘ Richard could 
not have had any guns, as he had marched 
fifteen miles from Leicester the day before, 
and, even if he had dragged ordnance with 
him, could not have got the guns up the 
steep ascent of Ambion Hill.” All this, 
we fear, is hopelessly wrong. No fifteenth 
century artilleryman would have attempted 
to fire uphill over the heads of his own 
friends ; guns were always placed in front 
of the host, and did little enough damage 
there—as Machiavelli remarks in his ‘ Arte 
di Guerra.’ Moreover, there is no likeli- 
hood that Richmond had guns at all; Mr. 
Gairdner’s suggestion that he may have 
got them from Tamworth Castle is a pure 
supposition. On the other hand, Richard 
certainly had a heavy park of artillery—the 
ballad of ‘Bosworth Fielde,’ whose first 
version must belong to a very early date in 
the sixteenth century, states that he had 

Seven score serpentines locked in a row, 


and though thenumbers may be exaggerated, 
it is hardly questionable that guns were there. 
The Yorkist kings were very careful of their 
field train, and Edward IV. hurried his 
along with him on the forty-mile march 
that occupied the day before Tewkesbury. 
The cannon balls found on the crest of 
Ambion Hill were, we doubt not, unex- 
pended ammunition of Richard’s serpentines, 
spilled when the Lancastrians captured the 
royal artillery. 

We are sorry to have to differ on so many 
points from a recognized authority for the 
reign of Richard III., but we think that 
any one who carefully works out the sites 
and the few data given by Polydore Vergil, 
the ‘Croyland Chronicle,’ and the ballads 
of ‘Bosworth Fielde’ and ‘Ladye Bessie’ 
cannot avoid coming to some such conclu- 
sion as we have stated above. 








Réles Gascons. Transcrits et publiés par 
Charles Bémont. Supplément au Tome 
Premier, 1254-5. (Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale. ) 

A century and a half have elapsed since 

Thomas Carte published his ‘ Calendar 

of the Gascon Rolls in the Tower of 

London,’ a somewhat erratic work, which 





has, however, proved of great assistance to 
six generations of medieval students. A 
still further contribution to the classification 
of these interesting records was made just a 
century later in the shape of a list which is 
printed in one of the early reports of the 
Deputy - Keeper. Some years later still 
M. Francisque Michel was appointed to 
prepare a printed text of the Gascon Rolls 
during the reign of Henry III.—a work for 
which he appeared to be eminently quali- 
fied by his special researches in the local 
history of Gascony. Unhappily, the progress 
of the work was interrupted by the editor’s 
death; but before it was resumed, through 
the intervention of the French Government, 
it was thought advisable to prepare the 
supplementary volume which has now been 
issued by the authority of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, being edited, under the 
supervision of M. Paul Meyer, by M. Chas. 
Bémont, of the Ecole des Chartes. 

There can be little doubt in the minds of 
all who have carefully examined the edition 
prepared by the late M. Michel that some 
such supplement was required in order to 
bring the work up to the standard of 
modern historical research. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to make any distinction 
herein between this and many other Record 
editions of the same period and character. 
After all, the editor of an official publica- 
tion is bound by the exigencies of the series. 
Nothing is more certain than that the 
greater number of the publications of the 
old Record Commission will have to be re- 
edited at no distant date with an intelligible 
text, an intelligent introduction, and a 
scientific index. The case of M. Michel’s 
edition of the Réles Gascons very much 
resembles one of these, but here the text 
is at least intelligible to the average 
student. 

It is true that at first sight the list of 
errata prepared by M. Bémont seems to 
reflect upon the value of this printed text. 
Some of these mistakes are curious and 
instructive, but they are at least partially 
excused by the conditions under which 
the work was carried out. M. Bémont 
himself is careful to point out that, whereas 
it was absolutely necessary, in the case of a 
text which “ bristles with proper names of 
persons or of places,” to have frequent 
recourse to the original MSS. or to a photo- 
graphic facsimile, M. Michel had to be 
content with an unextended office copy 
which was supplied by the Public Record 
Office. To edit a record under such con- 
ditions is to work in the dark, and we are 
not surprised to find that M. Michel’s text 
teems with errors of which it is only fair to 
suppose that the greater number were due 
to his inability to collate the official tran- 
scripts with the Rolls themselves. Of course, 
the only safeguard against mishaps of this 
kind is the use of photography in the place 
of transcripts, unless these transcripts are 
made in a thoroughly scientific manner. 

Of the new editor’s work it would be 
impossible to speak too highly. M. Bémont’s 
record scholarship and well-known paleo- 
graphical skill have enabled him not only 
to correct the chief errors of the existing 
text, but to avoid their repetition in the 
supplementary rolls which are printed here 
as an appendix: 

But M. Bémont is not merely the most 











accomplished scholar of his time in that 
great Ecole des Chartes which is one of 
the things the English historical student can 
only envy. His introduction to the present 
volume must be regarded as a contribution 
of the first importance to the history of the 
English occupation of the south of France. 
This is more especially true of the chapter 
on the “Government of Prince Edward 
in Gascony,” which is ostensibly based upon 
a unique Roll of Patents for the years 
1259-60. Upon this text M. Bémont has 
based a most complete and learned descrip- 
tion of the English policy and institutions 
in Gascony during the Edwardian vice- 
regency. In short, this valuable contribu- 
tion to mediseval historical research may be 
regarded as a sort of pendant to the same 
editor’s excellent monograph on Simon de 
Montfort, and as a supplement to Prof. 
Tout’s sketch of the reign and policy of 
Edward I. 

The index to the completed text of the 
Gascon Rolls included in M. Michel’s 
edition and in the present supplement de- 
serves a special notice. This is absolutely 
the first time, so far as we are aware, that 
an English record has been published with 
a sufficient index. It is not enough to 
print proper names of persons and places 
in an unextended form, in an index at least, 
and it is fortunately no longer regarded as 
decent to print place-names in a mediseval 
index without adding their modern equiva- 
lents. We have not yet got so far as to 
identify and modernize the names of © 
persons derived from such place-names ; 
but M. Bémont not only adds this instruc- 
tive process to the others, but he introduces 
several further innovations which must 
command our careful attention. Thus 
names of persons are given under the 
Christian name, with a cross-reference 
from the surname, which in the great 
majority of cases is a place-name. The 
‘“‘ matters ” contained in the index are also 
distinguished by small capitals, which are 
much more effective than the usual italic 
type. It is almost unnecessary to add that 
the arrangement and printing of this volume 
are as perfect as we are accustomed to find 
in the case of publications issued with the 
authority of the French Education Depart- 
ment. 








History of the Panjab from the Remotest Anti- 
quity to the Present Time. By Syad 
Muhammad Latif. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

In his preface to the present history 

(written, by the way, some seventeen years 

ago) Muhammad Latif explains the aim of 

his literary labours to be the supply of a 

manifest want. He shows that while we 

have histories of the Sikhs from the time of 

Baba Nanak, the founder of their religious 

system (A.D. 1469-1552), and narratives of 

the fortunes of that people and their rulers 
for the three hundred and forty odd years 
after Nanak’s death, not one of the books 
from which our knowledge is obtained 
enlightens the reader on Panjab history in 
the ‘pre-Sikh period,” much less in the 
‘Hindu and pre-Hindu periods.” More- 
over Muhammad Latif adds that in these 
local records the wars with the British are 
imperfectly described, while the account of 
the second Sikh war and the annexation of 
the country to British India is “ entirely 
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omitted.” That little or nothing is said of 
the period subsequent to the British con- 
quest, he naturally attributes to the circum- 
stance that so many of the works referred 
to were written or compiled at the actual 
time of the said annexation. Practically, 
his endeavour has been, by going outside 
the range of local chronicles, to bring to- 
gether and utilize all available writings, 
whether by natives or Europeans, which 
bear in any way upon his particular sub- 
ject. It is thus that he claims to have 
evolved the story of the Panjab from the 
earliest to the latest period open to the 
annalist; and he expresses the hope that, 
“among the friends of civilization and of 
English progress generally,” he may find 
interested readers. 

In work of this kind—which is rather that 
of the compiler than historian—it can scarcely 
be expected that the cpsissima verba of the 
several authorities drawn upon should be in- 
variably changed for newly turned phrases 
and sentences. But the learned Saiyid 
would have performed his task more satis- 
factorily had he quoted freely and literally 
from his originals, with acknowledgment, 
rather than left the source of his informa- 
tion in certain salient passages doubtful. 
That he has relieved himself from any 
charge of vulgar plagiarism by a full 
mention in his preface of the many publi- 
«ations to which he has had access may be 
readily admitted. The question is not one 
of borrowing, but of method in historical 
compilation. As regards the biographies 
of Farishta, for instance, some students 
might like to know whether (in a brief 
notice such as that, say, of Sultana Razia 
Begum) they are reading modified passages 
from Briggs or a new rendering of the 
Persian text. If, as is probable, the 
author’s knowledge of Persian is equal to 
that he has acquired of English, he may be 
reckoned a specially accomplished inter- 
preter in both languages. 

Dividing his book into five parts, he dis- 
cusses in the first, or ‘‘ Early Period,’”’ the 
hydrography of the Panjib; its physical 
features, area, population, climate, and pro- 
ducts ; its aborigines and religions, ancient 
and modern Hindis and Buddhists; the 
Aryan conquest, Egyptian, Macedonian, and 
Muhammadan invasion. In the second, or 
‘“‘Mahomedan Period,” he tells us of the 
several dynasties from the Ghaznavide 
conquest to the re-establishment of the 
Mughals, and of the reigns of the Delhi 
emperors from Akbar to Shah ‘Alam II. 
In the third division, or that called ‘The 
Rise of the Sikhs,” he takes his reader from 
Giri Nanak to Ranjit Singh, whose life 
and career, and the period following whose 
death, supply material for Parts IV. and V. 
A long and interesting note describing the 
person and character of Nadir Shah carries 
us back pleasantly to Fraser’s lively history 
of that monarch, in which it originally 
appeared, and the retrospect is sugges- 
tive. Could not, we feel inclined to ask, 
more of these quasi-obsolete volumes be 
restored to the light of day? Surely, if 


some enterprising publisher would continue 
the process lately inaugurated in the case 
of Morier’s ‘Hajji Baba,’ and undertake 
the issue of a series of ‘‘ Oriental Romance 
and Travel,” abundance of matter fitted for 
reproduction would beforthcoming in Morier, 








Fraser, Pottinger, Malcolm, and many 
others meet for rescue from oblivion. Not 
only would these be entertaining and in- 
structive to the ordinary reader, but they 
would also have their uses for present and 
future generations of diplomatists. They 
must, however, be re-dressed in modern 
form, to suit the taste of the hour. 

Upon the whole, although the want of 
an available storehouse from which the 
reading public might obtain a history of the 
Panjab may have been somewhat over- 
accentuated in the prefatory remarks, the 
present volume is a useful and opportune 
adjunct to existing publications. The 
author may be congratulated on having 
put together a record which, in an educa- 
tional point of view, should be valuable to 
both native and European students. He is 
one of those noteworthy Muhammadans 
of India whose zeal and intelligence are 
beyond question ; one who has filled offices 
of distinction in his own land, is a member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and has 
quite recently been enrolled a member of 
our London Asiatic Society. But he has 
merited yet further honourable mention. 
He is not simply a loyal British subject, 
but he openly seeks to impress his loyal 
convictions on his fellow countrymen. Here 
are some fragments of his teaching, gathered 
from the introduction to his book :— 


‘*Remember that we are living in the Vic- 
torian age, an age unrivalled in history for the 
blessings of peace. We have the honour and 
satisfaction of being the subjects of the Lady 
Queen, that great Empress, than whom a more 
gracious sovereign, a more pious lady, a kinder 
mother, a more beloved ruler...... the world has 
not seen. It is she, the ruler of the nation 
whose flag floats in every quarter of the globe, 
whose power extends to remotest seas, whose 
language is spoken over the whole surface of the 
civilized world, whose possessions comprise a 
seventh part of the earth’s surface, and on 
whose empire the sun never sets ; it is she who 
has ever the prosperity of her Indian subjects 
at heart...... The Christian, the Jain, the Hindu, 
the Buddhist, the Mahomedan, and the Sikh 
share alike the bounty of her reign, and are 
equally protected by the laws instituted under 
her beneficent rule...... Think not, under any 
guise or pretext whatever, of rivalry with your 
rulers, for that is sure to bring upon you the 
wrath of God and misfortune. Remember that 
you are as yet but learning your alphabet in the 
great School of Progress, that you have only 
just set your foot on the threshold of that 
Grand Institution, that you are as yet but on 
the first step of the ladder which leads to the 
lofty palace of Human Glory, and that the 
ambitious ideas of some among you, of equality 
with the Conquerors of the East, however 
mildly you may desire to express them, or in 
whatever phraseology you may endeavour to 
cloak them, will, in the end, redound to your 
own discomfiture and hurt. My last advice 
to you, young men, is Fear God, love mankind, 
and honour the Empress. Let this motto be 
instilled not only into your own minds, but into 
those of your children.” 


Half a century ago such expressions 
would have been received with suspicion. 
At the present time there is much reason to 
believe them genuine, and the reflection is 
gratifying. That an educated and thinking 
native should sospeak isa fact creditable both 
to the rulers of India and tothose who do their 
behests. It is something on which English- 
men may fairly congratulate their Govern- 
ment and themselves; something which 





supplies a better cause for gratitude than 
the annexation of new territory. 





Under a Border Tower: Sketches and Memories 
of Ford Castle. With a Memoir of its late 
Noble Chatelaine, Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford. With Illustrations. By 
Hastings M. Neville, Rector of Ford. 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mawson.) 


Tue title of this book—ample, ambagious, 
exhaustive, with the touch about the “late 
noble chatelaine”—gives the clue to its 
leisurely, digressive, aristocratic contents, 
It appears that an eminent military man 
when walking over Flodden Field, which is 
of course close to Ford, roused the rector of 
that interesting Border parish to a sense 
of his opportunities with the words, ‘‘ You 
should write something.” On being pressed 
for closer precision, this martial counsellor 
proceeded thus vaguely, ‘‘ Well, record what 
you see and know; and as to being exact, 
you can at any rate give your own view of 
things.” To this ambiguous oracle the 
Rev. Hastings Neville traces the inception 
of the present work. Smaller things have 
caused greater effects, as Mr. Shandy 
has been at pains to prove. There is not, 
indeed, much elaboration about ‘Under 
a Border Tower.’ Mr. Neville has not the 
most elementary notion of the workmanship 
required for a book. Nothing could be 
easier than to point out the repetitions, the 
aimlessness, the bathos, the opportunities 
missed, with which the twenty-one chapters 
abound. But to poke fun at the Rector of 
Ford’s literary shortcomings would not only 
be ungracious, seeing how modest he is 
about his own performance; it would also 
show inability to appreciate real merits 
veiled under an unpromising exterior. 

The truth is that the ‘late noble chate- 
laine” has very nearly strangled the book. 
The first half is wholly surrendered to her, and 
yet Mr. Augustus Hare had already devoted 
the third volume of ‘Two Noble Lives’ 
to the artistic and charitable labours 
of Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. 
Mr. Hare spoke of ‘our Lady” with 
bated breath, like a pilgrim at a shrine. 
Mr. Neville chants his orisons at the same 
altar. The tone is natural enough in the 
welcome guest and biographer ; it is almost 
inevitable in the parish priest of my Lady 
Bountiful. No one, probably, who came 
under Lady Waterford’s influence could 
write otherwise; the Rector of Ford least 
of all. But equally it must be confessed 
that to those who did not come under the 
beneficent sway of Ford Castle this repe- 
tition of homage is a little fatiguing. It 
was excessive in Mr. Hare’s book; it is 
oppressive in Mr. Neville’s. 

But when we have finished the first nine 
chapters, and heard all about Lady Water- 
ford’s cartoons for Ford School (which are 
well reproduced here), and been told stories 
of her models, and heard of Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s admiration and the adoration 
of two Mr. Severns, we emerge into a 
healthier atmosphere. Mr. Neville writes 
with insight and learning about the Border 
hamlet of Heatherslaw, the castle, and the 
Parson’s Tower. He is not above telling 
ghost stories, and “‘ Dick the Keeper’ evi- 
dently was an admirable medium for thought 
transference. The rectory itself has its 
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private ghost, in the shape of an unpleasant 
Thing that shakes the bed curtains vehe- 
mently about your ears, and warns you 
“with appalling emphasis, ‘This is not a 
spare room.’”” Old superstitions and local 
customs crop up throughout the meander- 
ing chapters, along with much sage reflec- 
tion and not a few extremely obvious truths. 
To be buried on the north side of the church- 
yard (proper to suicides) was the worst end 
you could wish an inhabitant of Ford, 
and the people dreaded more than the 
blackest curse the threat of an irritated 
priest to “lay them at the back of the 
church.’ More cheerful is Mr. E. H. 
Neville’s brisk chapter on ‘‘ Foxhunting in 
Glendale,” wherein he repeats the story of 
the man who misbehaved himself with a 
famous Southern pack, and received solemn 
sentence from the assembled members: 
“Hunt no more with us for ever, but hunt 
hereafter with the Berwickshire,” which 
was evidently held to be equivalent to a 
command to go and break his neck. There 
is another story, too, about the master, the 
late Lord Wemyss, which will be appre- 
ciated by those who knew his temper :— 

“Once at a meet at Ford Bridge a strolling 
brass band happened to pass, and began to play, 
to Lord Wemyss’s unbounded fury, which was 
not mollified by my brother Percy, who was 
always full of chaff, going up to him and asking : 
‘I beg your pardon, Lord Wemyss, but do you 
alwaus have a band at the meet ?’” 

This comes from a chapter contributed by 
the Rev. F. H. Gooch, of Thursley, which 
is the gem of the book. As the diary of 
a sporting parson, interspersed with irrele- 
vant local calamities, it is unique :— 

‘*Took funeral of poet Will Robson...... Fished 

at Tweed Mill with Rector. He caught two 
salmon and I caught one...... Married at Thursley. 
eeeses Unsuccessful attempt to introduce cricket 
at Ford. Ground very bad, and I got hit in the 
eye by a very fast ball from Major Dickins and 
had to take Services next day with a black eye. 
N.B. This occurred to me again years after- 
wards in Suffolk...... Played for Kelso v. Dal- 
keith, and Dickins brought me to grief again on 
way home. His dog-cart turned a somersault, 
and my ankle was badly cut. I was, however, 
able to take Services next day......Jack Hender- 
son drowned at Henlaws...... Lord Brownlow’s 
wedding at Ford...... Jack Henderson’s funeral. 
peated Choir picnic at Twizel. Great fun.” 
These are samples of strange transitions 
occurring in juxtaposition in a single page 
of this delightful diary. Mr. Gooch is 
a mighty man with the rod. His bag for 
1868 was “Trout, 1,305; whitling, 20; 
bull trout, 9; grilse, 4; salmon, 7; total, 
1,345.” He had also a good record as a 
shot, but as a diarist he beats all records. 
Here is one of his little notes :— 

‘‘Rural Deanery meeting at Norham, and 
opening of new organ. Very charming curate 
there whose name I forget, but an enthusiastic 
admirer of his (an old lady) said she thought 
‘He might verra nigh be a Christian.’ ” 

Or again :— 

‘Saved life of little Cuthbert Wilson (of 
Duddo) from drowning at a picnic in Etal woods. 
When the boy came to himself, he said ‘he 
was afraid his feet were very wet.’ This was 
not remarkable as he had sunk for the third 
time before I reached him, and I had to dive to 
fetch him up.” 

And this in the woods! 

“July 19th. Organ opened. Extraordinary 

plague of midges (the sort called Cholera Flies). 





They were a foot deep on the ground outside 
our cottage door, and I swept them away with 
a broom as if they had been a heap of autumn 
leaves.” 

** July 11th. Choir picnic at Heathpool Linn : 
on this occasion Mrs, —— fell into a small 
stream, and instead of getting up lay there till 
the water, which was dammed up by her grace- 
ful figure, ran over her face; she plaintively 
remarked at intervals, ‘Oh! Meredith, Mere- 
dith, save me, save me!’ There was about 
three inches of water in the brook when she fell 
in, and the choir were ail in fits of laughter. 
eee In the intervals of the festivities I caught 
72 trout.” 

We part from Mr. Gooch with the liveliest 
regret. His chapter by itself would redeem 
any book; but there is so much that is 
interesting and unusual in Mr. Neville’s 
‘Border Tower,’ when once the noble chate- 
laine has been laid to her well-earned 
repose, that it deserves a warm reception by 
all who are not too particular about lite- 
rary form. 








Documents illustrative of English Church His- 
tory. Compiled from Original Sources by 
Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A., and William 
John Hardy, F.S.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THERE is a good deal to be said against the 

modern practice of introducing a new work 

to the notice of the public by a recommenda- 
tion signed by a more illustrious name than 
that of the author; nevertheless we can 
entirely endorse the praise which the Bishop 
of Oxford has bestowed on this volume in 
the few lines which are prefixed to it in the 
form of an ‘“ Advertisement.” He hopes 

“that it will be received as itdeserves.” It 

may be added that there is little doubt that 

it will speedily make its way into a second 
edition, which we venture to suggest should 
be somewhat enlarged. 

The authors certainly were wise in adopt- 
ing Dr. Bright’s suggestion to commence 
their work at an earlier date than that of the 
Norman Conquest, but the work still bears 
evidence that the original scheme has been 
altered, in the paucity of documents ante- 
rior to A.D. 1066; and thus the first four 
centuries and a half of the history of 
the English Church are represented by a 
scanty selection of eleven documents ex- 
tending over fifty pages. There are, in- 
deed, twelve such inserted here, but the 
first document printed has no business what- 
ever to appear in this collection, referring 
as it does to the Council of Arles, and 
giving the names of the British bishops 
who appeared there a.p. 314, nearly three 
hundred years before the mission of 
St. Augustine by Gregory the Great. In 
a volume which is entirely concerned with 
the English Church there was no proper 
occasion to remind the reader of what no 
one disputes—that there had been previously 
existing in this island a British Church. 
And we cannot do the authors of this 
valuable volume the injustice to suppose 
that this fact is recorded as having any 
relation to the argument urged in justifica- 
tion of the great schism of the sixteenth 
century, whatever judgment may be formed 
by Roman Catholics or Protestants respec- 
tively as regards that controversy. 

The student of Church history will, of 
course, find here many documents with 
wuich he is familiar, for nearly all of them 
have been in print before in different col- 





lections, such as Wilkins’s ‘Concilia,’ the 
‘Statutes of the Realm,’ and Rymer’s 
‘Foedera’; but in all cases where there was 
any reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
transcript the editors have gone behind it 
and collated it with the earliest existing or 
printed copy. For some few (and these by 
no means the least valuable) parts of the 
work they have brought to light extracts 
from the registers of bishops as well 
as from other sources which illustrate 
the existing state and condition of the 
Church. We may notice especially the 
‘Articles touching Preachers and other 
Orders for the Church’ issued by Whitgift 
in 1583. Whitgift was a man of far greater 
vigour and also of a far more pronounced 
Calvinism than either of his immediate 
predecessors in the see of Canterbury, and 
this was the first act of his primacy (not of 
his episcopacy, as it is wrongly described 
by our authors), within two months of his 
translation from Worcester. The vigour 
of the new archbishop is sufficiently shown 
in these articles, but there is nothing which 
illustrates his theological leanings. The 
tenth item is remarkable, as it seems to 
show an ineffectual attempt to establish the 
Bishops’ Bible as the authorized version to 
be read in churches, a point which Parker 
had in vain endeavoured to accomplish. Itis 
scarcely probable that he succeeded, except 
in avery few churches, in supplanting the 
more popular translation known as the 
Genevan or Breeches Bible, which continued 
to be issued in a folio form for use in 
churches for more than thirty years after, 
whilst editions of the Bishops’ Bible are few 
comparatively. However that may be, the 
following order can refer only to Parker’s 
version, first issued in 1568, and republished 
in the same form, with innumerable altera- 
tions, in 1572. It runs as follows :— 
‘‘That one kind of translation of the Bible 
be only used in public service, as well in 
churches as chapels, and that to be the same 
which is now authorized by the consent of the 
bishops.” 
Undoubtedly the Queen would never have 
consented to the use of this Bible, to the 
margin of which were transferred several of 
the obnoxious notes which first appeared in 
the Genevan. Unfortunately, this is the only 
paper extracted from Whitgift’s register, 
which is very large and full, and contains 
much evidence which seems little known of 
Whitgift’s Calvinistic leanings. All the 
other documents belonging to his primacy 
and the rest of the long reign of the Queen 
are taken from the Statute Book, and supply 
nothing to illustrate the gradual establish- 
ment of Genevan doctrine throughout the 
country. In particular, we notice the total 
omission of any reference to the celebrated 
Lambeth Articles and documents relating 
to them, which certainly ought to have 
appeared in such a collection as this. The 
episode of the Lambeth Articles forms one 
of those crises into which the post-Reforma- 
tion Church of this country was continually 
falling; and if it had not been for the 
peremptory interference of Elizabeth, the 
Established Church would apparently have 
adopted uncompromising Calvinism. 
Altogether there is nothing in this 
volume to illustrate what has recently 
been so much insisted on, viz. the 
Zwinglian nature of the changes introduced 
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in the reign of Edward VI., and the gradual 
over-riding of Zwinglianism by Calvinistic 
doctrine during the reign of Elizabeth. 
With reference to the former of these 
changes, more extracts should beprinted from 
Bonner’s register. There are only two of 
these in the collection. The latter, which 
is headed ‘The Injunctions of Queen Mary, 
A.D. 1554,’ was no doubt, as the editors 
suggest, drawn up by Bonner himself. It 
contains an item of some importance, as 
it indicates (what, however, is abundantly 
clear from other sources) that ordinations 
by the new ordinal drawn up in Edward’s 
reign were not regarded as valid. It runs 
as follows :— 

**15. Item, touching such persons as were 
heretofore promoted to any orders after the 
new sort and fashion of order, considering they 
were not ordered in very deed, the bishop of 
the diocese, finding otherwise sufficiency and 
ability in those men, may supply that thing 
which wanted in them before ; and then, accord- 
ing to his discretion, admit them to minister.” 


There is another point which requires 
illustration, and of which we think there 
must be some records either in bishops’ 
registers or elsewhere, viz., the pre- 
valence in Edward’s reign of the rite of 
Confirmation, and, again, its subsequent 
disuse in the time of Elizabeth, which we 
know had become general in the last decade 
of the sixteenth century. 

It is no disparagement to the editors’ 

owers of discrimination if we avow that 
in other parts of their work we should have 
made a different selection of documents from 
that which appears in this volume. They 
professedly have omitted many on the score 
of their being inserted in ordinary books of 
reference, but on the same ground they 
might with advantage have left out all the 
Acts of Uniformity, which may be read in 
so many editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Others again have been passed by 
because of their great length, such, for 
instance, as the ‘Acts of the Council of 
London, A.p. 1237,’ and the ‘ Canons of Otto- 
bon, a.D. 1268,’ reference for both of which 
documents is given to Wilkins’s ‘ Concilia.’ 
But Wilkins’s ponderous work is not easily 
accessible even in provincial libraries, and 
the omission of the latter is the more to be 
regretted because of the frequent reference to 
them in documents of a later date. It is to be 
hoped that some of these omissions may be 
repaired in another edition, which we trust 
may soon make its appearance. But it is 
pleasant to find so much space allotted to the 
documents numbered from xxxvi. to xliii. 
inclusive, relating to the heresy of Wycliffe 
and the suppression of the Lollards. It has 
always been matter of astonishment to find 
Churchmen of the type of the late Bishop 
Wordsworth, of Lincoln, taking so much 
pains to defend the opinions of Wycliffe and 
to minimize the meaning of expressions which 
it seems to be impossible to explain away. 
Here the reader is presented with a suc- 
cinct outline of the whole process, beginning 
with the letter of Gregory XI. to Archbishop 
Sudbury, and ending in the royal writ for 
the burning of William Savwtre, a.p. 1401. 
Of course there exists a party in the Church 
of England who may appeal consistently to 
some of Wycliffe’s tenets in justification of 
what they themselves hold. But that party 
is undoubtedly not the High Church or 





Anglican party, and it is probable that 
ignorance of Wycliffe’s real opinions is at 
the bottom of much of the admiration in 
which he is held by Protestants. Fortunately 
this volume affords an opportunity for all 
to judge for themselves of the charges 
brought against him and the opinions 
avowed by his followers the Lollards. 








La Hongrie, Littéraire et Scientifique. Par 

J. Kont. (Paris, Leroux.) 

‘‘THE period between 1830 and our days,” 
Prof. Kont says, ‘‘is all that the foreigner 
knows of Hungary.’ Of its literature, 
even during that period, Englishmen know 
nothing, save that Petdfi has written some 
popular poems, and Jokai some interesting 
romances—romances which have been trans- 
lated into nearly every written language. 
Yet here is a thick volume filled with hun- 
dreds of names of Hungarians who have 
published works in every branch of litera- 
ture, and all of whom are stated to have 
attained or deserved eminence. As a matter 
of fact, although Hungarian literature is 
mainly of modern growth, it is represented 
by a body of men any nation might be 
proud of, but their works are practically 
inaccessible to other nationalities owing to 
the difficulties of their language. The 
surpassing richness of the Magyar voca- 
bulary (it is stated to contain one hundred 
thousand words) enables its authors to 
translate and assimilate readily the master- 
pieces of other languages, but at the same 
time proves a stumbling-block for foreigners, 
whilst the variety of its grammatical forms 
constitutes a difficulty for them also. Its 
idiomatic and proverbial sayings are in- 
numerable. 

Prof. Kont’s work, which scarcely needed 
the excuse of the Hungarian millennium for 
its appearance, being in a language com- 
prehended of all, will enable foreigners 
to acquire some knowledge of the multi- 
tude and importance of Magyar literati. 
The lengthy introduction is largely a 
catalogue of names and dates, of little 
interest save to ardent bibliographers; 
perhaps, outside Hungary, the most in- 
teresting item in it is that Albert Diirer 
was of Hungarian parentage. Of course, 
in such a work the inevitable controversy 
as to the origin of the Magyar race could not 
be avoided, and, although the author neces- 
sarily agrees with Paul Hunfalvy as to its 
affinity with the Finnish, Vambéry’s theory 
of a Turkish parentage counts still more advo- 
cates, or, at any rate, more admirers, than 
Prof. Kont affects to believe. The haughty 
Magyar does not pride himself upon his 
relationship to the lowly Fin, and prefers 
to imagine a consanguinity with the war- 
like Turk. The connexion between the 
Magyar and the Finnish languages seems 
to have been first demonstrated in 1770, in 
a truly monumental work by Sajnovics. 

The most patriotic enthusiast cannot 
trace a national literature for Hungary 
further back than the seventeenth century, 
and until a still more recent period little 
beyond ballads, folk-lore, and religious out- 
pourings existed. The seventeenth century 
witnessed the birth of a national literature 
for Hungary, but it was premature. Austrian 
jealousy speedily stifled it. A great impulse 
was imparted to national, and especially 
to scientific, study by the publication in 








1655 of John Oseri’s Hungarian encyclo- 


pedia. Oseri’s early death prevented the 
realization of his favourite idea, the founda- 
tion of a national university, and the pro- 
ject was not carried out until the present 
century. Another cherished idealof the Mag- 
yar was the establishment of an academy for 
the encouragement of the national language, 
which language had frequently been in 
danger of extinction. On one hand, native 
pedantry advocated and restricted itself to 
the use of Latin, and on the other, Austrian 
bureaucracy attempted to carry out a strin- 
gent process of Germanization. Finally, in 
1825, the matter came before the Diet, 
Paul Nagy, the great orator of his day, 
wound up an eloquent appeal for such a 
society or institution by averring that 
nothing could be done to promote the 
project without money, and that that money 
must be supplied by the wealthy native 
aristocracy. ‘‘C’est alors que,” says Prof. 
Kont, 


‘un jeune comte, en uniforme de capitaine de 
hussards, se leva et prononga ces paroles: ‘Je 
n’ai pas le droit d’intervenir dans la discussion,* 
mais je suis grand propriétaire, et si l’on fonde 
un établissement qui cultive la langue magyare 
etrende parcela possible l'éducation intellectuelle 
de notre pays, je sacrifie les revenus d’un an de 
mes propriétés’ (60,000 florins). Ces paroles 
parcoururent toute l’assemblée comme une 
étincelle électrique. A Schéchenyi se joignaient 
immédiatement les comtes Georges Karolyi 
(40,000 florins) et Georges Andrdssy (10,000 
florins), puis Abraham Vay (8,000 florins). Le 
capital des quatre premiers fondateurs (118,000 
florins) fut presque doublé a la fin de la Diete, 
et le chiffre de la dotation s’éleva & 250,000 
florins.” 


The academy thus started has proved 
of immense importance in promoting and 
sustaining native talent; in fact, its foster- 
ing care may have gone too far, as some of 
the younger or more independent spirits of 
Hungary have recently imagined. Never- 
theless, its influence and aid have been 
invaluable in every branch of learning. 

Few men have had more beneficial in- 
fluence upon the material and moral wel- 
fare of their country than Count Széchenyi 
—‘‘ the greatest of the Hungarians,” as Kos- 
suth styled him—had onhis. ‘ Széchenyi,” 
as Prof. Kont remarks, “displayed un- 
paralleled energy in combating the Oriental 
indolence, the nonchalance and torpor of his 
fellow citizens, and in endowing his country 
with those reforms without which it would 
have always remained a very backward 
Austrian province.” 

It would be an almost useless task to try 
to draw the attention of Englishmen to the 
works of the many Hungarians who have 
enriched their country with priceless trea- 
sures of art or literature. And for what a 
reward have they laboured! Prosecution, 
starvation, exile, or execution awaited the 
pioneers of Magyar learning. The lives of 
many were spent in misery and ended in 
insanity or violent death. Many of them 
compulsorily fought and fell in the ranks of, 
and for the advantage of, the Austrian. 
No more striking example can be fur- 
nished of how an author’s masterpiece 
can be disregarded by his own countrymen 
and its author ill-treated than by reference 
to Katona and his splendid drama 


* Count Széchenyi, as a magnate, had no right to speak 
at the table of the Deputies. 
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‘Bankbén.’ Besides many accounts of such 
tragedies of literary life the reader will find 
in f. Kont’s volume interesting records 
of the Kisfaludy brothers; of Josika, whose 
romances have achieved for Transylvania 
something of what Scott has done for North 
Britain; of the three great modern Magyar 

oets Vordsmarty, Petofi, and Arany; and of 

ungary’s still living writers. To Jokai 
his references are far too meagre, and to 
the immense genius (despite his short- 
comings) of that shrewd student of cha- 
racter his meed of praise is neither so 
ample nor so ungrudging as it should be. 
It may be regarded as evidence of Hungary’s 
virility as a nation that she is still fur- 
nishing a supply of pioneers for the van- 
guard of progress, and that she has plenty 
of young literary, artistic, and scientific men 
in the front ranks of all branches of learning. 

Prof. Kont’s judgments, as a rule, are 
fairly impartial; his style is clear and to 
the point, and he supplies just such informa- 
tion about nearly every Hungarian work 
and author of importance as most people 
will want to know. Had his book been fur- 
nished with an index its value would have 
been greatly enhanced, but the absence of 
that necessary adjunct to a manual con- 
taining such a vast number of names as 
does this one is almost fatal to its utility as 
a work of reference. Should ‘La Hongrie’ 
arrive at a second edition it is to be hoped 
that this omission will be rectified. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Lord Harborough. By Anne Elliot. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

‘Lorp Harsorover’ is, despite its propor- 
tions, modern in matter and sentiment. It 
tells of one who, to use a homely phrase, 
fell as it were between stools. Gerard Ford, 
bred up to be a joiner and a Socialist by 
a maternal uncle, is, unknown to himself, 
a viscount in embryo. His uncomfortable 
isang between the fierce fires of 
emocracy and the chilling ways of the 
aristocracy is the Lettmotif of the story. 
For not unsubstantial reasons of various 
sorts, he is welcome to neither party, though 
in himself an excellent young fellow of some 
natural refinement and a decent education. 
There are well-observed points in the 
volumes, and others less successfully treated. 
The difficulties and friction of the case 
seem at times excessive, but had the 
young joiner’s path been made plain too 
early, his trials would not have afforded 
the necessary bulk. The story is, in fact, 
spun out to meet the three-volume form. 
It is only too easy to see where it might 
have been curtailed, yet have gained 
rather than lost in interest. The reader will 
be slightly weary of. the sensitive recoils, 
aloofnesses, and subsequent remorse of 
members of the Ford and other noble 
families. They strive to be magnanimous, 
but cannot quite forgive their interloping 
relative for a past and a present which are 
none of his making. Finally, however, he 
“‘warstles” through the ordeal, aided by 
his own fine temperament and his tutor— 
not the least well-constructed character in 
the story. There is nowhere any symptom 
of a creative touch, but the novel is well 
and carefully pieced together. A few more 
signs of humour would have greatly relieved 


3 vols. 





the serious and somewhat heavy atmo- 
sphere. 


The Yoke of Freedom. 
(Bentley & Son.) 
Berrer stories than ‘The Yoke of Free- 
dom’ have been written, even by Mr. James 
himself, and will, no doubt, be written 
again, This one is a not particularly 
effective picture of an agitator and trades 
unionist champion seen with his halo off, 
and from a distinctly unsympathetic stand- 
point. The quondam working-man, Charnel 
(such is his unpleasing patronymic), when 
returned to Parliament by the efforts of his 
fellows, uses his new position to further not 
their interests, but his own. His private 
as well as public life is dishonourable. 
Indeed, he is an almost unmitigated rascal, 
with a gift of natural eloquence, or, at 
least, of the ‘“‘ gab.” Many there be who 
in this story, and out of it, too, believe in a 
man on no better grounds. One enthusiast 
for him and the ‘‘ cause” is a young girl of 
an intense temperament, who, on discover- 
ing the hero to be ‘ wanting,” seeks to re- 
venge herself and the people. The story has 
a tragic ending, which stirs one less than 
some other things not intended by the 
author so to do. The lady mayoress is, for 
instance, as annoying as a very poor cari- 
cature pushed very much too far invariably 
is. It must also be mentioned that in style 
and occasionally in matter Mr. C. James’s 
writing continues to be an echo of Dickens 
—not at his best. The honest working-man 
and his young family are, at least in tone 
and atmosphere, merely reminiscences of 
the Plornishes and such like, only more so. 
There are the same provoking catchwords, 
the same sentimentality reduced to inanity, 
that were the blots on the sun of a splendid 
achievement. In ‘The Yoke of Freedom’ 
this sort of thing is, alas! not merely by the 
way and of secondary or tertiary interest, 
but the piece de résistance. The windy baby, 
his precocious attendant, and the boy who 
derives nourishment from a stick appear 
and reappear with tedious iteration and 

intolerable persistency. 





By Charles James. 


The Enemies. By E. H. Cooper. (Constable 
& Co.) 
Tue interest in ‘The Enemies’ is more 
diffused than was the case in ‘Richard 
Escott,’ by the same author. As a title 
‘The Enemies’ does not seem peculiarly 
appropriate. That is, of course, a trifling 
objection, though there is no denying that 
there is something satisfying about a nice 
fit in names. There are several attrac- 
tive personalities in Mr. Cooper’s present 
book, though nothing to supersede Richard 
Escott in painful intensity. Maudie is 
better realized than the child-wife of 
fiction is wont to be; Geoffrey Hamilton, 
her husband, shows a good deal of real 
human nature; Harry Trevor is also care- 
fully defined in action and in repose ; he is 
not without a family likeness to other pre- 
destined failures, but, alas! not a harmless 
failure. There are, perhaps, too many 
people ; some of them seem a little faint and 
far away. A good deal of the action of the 
story is supposed to pass in Ireland shortly 
after the death of Parnell. Several chapters 
are given to the state of the political out- 
look at the time, and there are silhouettes 





of the well-known people most prominently 
engaged in wrestling with the difficulties of 
the situation. The author, who is by no 
means of the confraternity of preaching 
novelists, has evidently thought a good deal 
on matters of conduct and their results here 
and hereafter. At times a striking word or 
idea shows that such considerations are to 
him vital and real and often present. 


Flotsam: the Study of a Life. By Henry 
Seton Merriman. (Longmans & Co.) 
A nove.tst could not easily find a more 
romantic background of romance, especially 
if his central characters are to be English 
soldiers, than the story of the Indian Mutiny, 
which affords scope and machinery for the 
most dramatic representation, and for the 
display of heroism and its antithesis in 
the most moving circumstances. Seton Mer- 
riman has placed his stage and his scenery 
(with London as an occasional interlude) 
in Calcutta and before the walls of 
Delhi, introducing some of the his- 
torical figures of the Mutiny period, and 
two which seem to be not so much portraits 
as bold embodiments of floating military 
traditions. These are the good and the evil 
genius of the unstable and reckless hero 
whose character has suggested Seton Mer- 
riman’s title. Frederic Marqueray rises in 
the course of the story from a captaincy 
to the command of a brigade, and amongst 
other exploits he enters Delhi in disguise 
during the siege, defends a mosque against 
British looters, and finally rescues the hero, 
or so much of him as could be rescued, from 
his evilgenius! Phillip Lamond—the author 
calls him Phillip throughout—is a spy and 
a traitor, whose portrait never quite con- 
vinces us of its truth to life. At the begin- 
ning of the story we are told that “his 
name, after figuring for months upon the 
list of more than one club-board as a can- 
didate for election, disappeared therefrom.” 
Towards the end of the story, after his 
worst crimes had been made known to and 
discussed by the authorities at Calcutta, we 
find him as member of a club which included 
British officers and gentlemen, the general 
commanding the force in Calcutta, and 
Marqueray himself. According to Seton 
Merriman’s own showing this could not 
have been. In spite of drawbacks, how- 
ever, ‘Flotsam’ is an interesting story. The 
study of the hero, though conventionalized 
on the models of George Osborne and 
Rawdon Crawley and one or two of Whyte 
Melville’s heroes, will hold the attention 


of the reader. 


The King’s Revenge. 
(Bentley & Son.) 
As in other matters, there are historical 
novels and historical novels. One_ sort 
is rarer than the other. ‘The King’s 
Revenge’ belongs to the commoner rather 
than to the more distinguished type. A 
story based on episodes in the reign of 
the second Edward seems to need special 
handling, and something “towering” in 
the way of imagination. If any other 
hand than Marlowe’s has treated the epoch 
with notable success, we do not for the 
moment recall it. The present author 
scarcely seems the right height for the 
achievement. ‘The King’s Revenge’ is 
neither badly conceived nor badly worked ; 








By Claude Bray. 
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it is simply inadequate. It produces 
little or no feeling of illusion, and 
no assurance that the writer is pene- 
trated by the peculiar conditions and 
emotions that made the principal features 
of that remote time. Besides which, he has 
not the manner of the born story teller. The 
king’s struggle with the truculent barons, 
that terminated in the murder of the 
favourite and the monarch’s revenge, is the 
material chosen ; their retaliation on him is 
not given. The tale is told in the first person 
by a youthful page, supposed to be under 
the protection of the great Pembroke. The 
figures of the king and queen appear more 
than once, not with any great effect. 


A Fatal Mistake. By Henry Murray. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Mr. Henry Mvrray’s story will not in any 
way tax its readers. They will accept it 
as it stands, as a lively transcript from 
demi-mondaine life, with a few copyist’s slips 
in the transcript, a surname changing its 
form in the middle of the narrative, a clerk 
at 2/. a week becoming a City alderman 
im ten or eleven years, an artist who cannot 
sell a picture suddenly boomed into fame 
by a three months’ exhibition, and a dozen 
chance meetings in streets and bedrooms 
made to move the chief machinery of the 
plot. And they will be right to accept these 
things as mere details of execution in a 
light story written simply to amuse, neither 
claiming nor challenging criticism, but in- 
tended, so far as intention is manifest, to 
show that human motives are often mar- 
vellously mixed, and that it is a natural 
and almost every-day thing for poor people 
to throw fortunes into the gutter out of 
pure and simple contempt. 








The Quicksands of Pactolus. By Horace 

Annesley Vachell. (Bentley & Son.) 
Tue river Pactolus, flowing through the 
city of San Francisco, deposited golden 
sands in the bank of Rufus Barrington; 
but Rufus himself, his wife, his two sons, 
and his daughter all discovered in turn that 
the stream flowed over a treacherous bed. 
The banker was a highly respectable and, 
within limits, an honest swindler, who had 
made his pile by besting his fellow men, 
though in ways not specifically condemned 
by the laws of his country. His younger son, 
returning with a gold medal from Harvard, 
tried to settle down to a desk in the bank; 
but his literary conscience rebelled against 
the technical methods of his father’s busi- 
ness, from which he cut himself adrift. 
The relations between Dick Barrington and 
his parents are described with considerable 
force. Equally pathetic is the story of 
Helen Barrington and her English lover 
Chetwynd, in connexion with which the 
most exciting incidents of the book are 
recorded. ‘The Quicksands of Pactolus’ 
is written in a genuine vein of romance, 
and it is well planned. 





Clara Hopgood. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Tuis book might be described as an in- 
choate mass of good material. It is a pity 
that the form of the book is so poor, for 
though the characters wander about, saying 
and doing things without any particularly 
obvious object, and the story divagates 


By Mark Rutherford. 





hopelessly, in themselves the characters are 
out of the common, and have the rare merit 
of appearing at first sight conventional and 
yet being really very suggestive. The de- 
scription, for example, of Madge’s gradual 
perception of the superficiality, mental and 
moral, of her first lover, is done with much 
subtlety, and even faintly suggests Mr. 
Meredith’s penetrative glance into the 
emptiness of the conventional man. The 
Jew, Baruch Cohen, with the mingled 
seriousness and volatility of his amative 
disposition, is also a character of great 
interest ; for it is one outwardly very com- 
monplace, and yet the author just manages 
to reveal the bit of human personality 
underlying the crust. Clara, who is pre- 
sumably meant to be the heroine, is not 
adequately expounded ; she remains a mys- 
terious figure with a suggestion of interest 
about her which is not elaborated. The 
work of an original thinker is evident here, 
but it loses much of its force by the almost 
careless want of directness and unity in the 
mechanism. 


The Truth-Tellers. By John Strange Winter. 
(White & Co.) 

Jonn SrrancE Winter has in ‘The Truth- 
Tellers’ produced a simple domestic story, 
which never wanders into the barrack-yard, 
and in which a couple of soldiers are only 
incidentally introduced. Some readers will, 
however, think thatthe author while avoiding 
Scylla has incurred danger from Charybdis, 
for it cannot be imagined that she is more 
familiar with the dressing-rooms of ladies 
in society than with the mess-room of the 
heavy dragoon. The characters are, for 
the most part, well enough drawn, though 
the idle, brainless Lord Dalston, who 
does not think it worth while to shoot, 
hunt, or engage in any manly game, 
and who in words ending with -zng leaves 
out the final g, can hardly be accepted 
as a type of England’s aristocracy. After 
all, this worthless young man behaves like 
a gentleman and with good feeling at the 
last. The main defect of the story is that 
occasionally the dramatis persone talk out of 
character and too much like each other. 


(Paris, 








Ohé ! Les Dirigeants ! 

Chailley.) 
Gyr is not improving when she gets on 
politics. The present volume, ‘Ohé! Les 
Dirigeants!’ is anti-Semitic, anti-English, 
anti - Moderate Republican .(Opportunist), 
and also anti-Radical. Smart society hardly 
comes off well, and the democracy is not 
named, but is well treated in the clever 
illustrations. 


Par Gyp. 





Meénages de Paris. Par J. Ricard. 


Calmann Lévy.) 


WE all know what French people mean 
when they speak of a husband and wife 
as forming a ‘‘ménage trés Parisien,” and 
the married couples of whom M. Ricard 
writes are of that description. His book 
is as audacious, as true to a certain life, 
and unfair to France in general, or even to 
the average Paris, as was the novel ‘ Demi- 
Vierges’ or the play ‘ Viveurs.’ We have 
long been expecting from M. Ricard a great 
novel, and in this book he has left his 
naughty short stories for a considerable 
work, which contains much excellently 


(Paris, 





/ drawn character, and which will add to 


his reputation for ability; but the con- 
struction of the plot is weak, and too many 
characters, like too many of those in 
Gyp’s ‘ Bijou,’ are drawn on one pattern. 





SCOTTISH STORIES. 

Tue Edinburgh of fifty years ago, when people 
dined at 5 o’clock and railway racing was a thing 
undreamt of, is made to live again in The Indian 
Uncle, by Leslie Keith (Bentley & Son). Indeed, 
the scene is so well chosen, and most of the 
characters so well drawn and cleverly contrasted, 
that the hampering effect of an unconvincing 
and aggravating plot is a matter for serious 
regret. The motive of Adam Gordon’s clumsy 
stratagem is quite inadequate, and the prolonga- 
tion of the mystery weakens the interest of the 
reader in a character whom he is evidently in- 
tended to admire. Again, there is rather too 
much of the scheming widow, the revelation of 
whose shallow soul in all its ‘‘unclothed vul- 
garity” is somewhat cruel. With these deduc- 
tions, the book is full of good reading: Jean 
and Grizel are an engaging pair of damsels, 
Frank Savory a gallant lover, and the en- 
counters between the tyrannical old Mrs. 
Gordon and her faithful, but amazingly candid 
servant are described with genuine humour. 

Scotch fiction, to use a commercial phrase, 
continues brisk in the market. Jenny’s Bawbee, 
by M. W. Paxton (Downey & Co.), is Scotch in 
name and nature, but not of the ‘ Kailyard,” 
nor of any other school in particular. The story 
is mostly about medical students, their work 
and their fooling. The author—not impossibly 
a lady—is at times too eager to vindicate a sense 
of the ludicrous said to be denied to women. 
She has certainly a share of it, but she is inclined 
now and then to push it too far. When less 
evidently bent on setting people and things in 
a deliberately ridiculous light she succeeds best 
in being amusing. It is generally a mistake, 
unless you are Mark Twain at the least, to ex- 
aggerate an absurd image or insist on a comic 
idea. The result is usually to weaken the im- 
pression. What seems to us another mistake 
is the introduction of something not altogether 
unlike melodrama into a story apparently in- 
tended to be a quiet, sober novel of manners, 
and therefore unfitted to bear the strain. The 
drawing of some of the characters is well and 
entertainingly done. Miss Roslin the elder is 
carefully and consistently painted—a rather grim 
yet fine portrait of an old-fashioned maiden aunt. 
Some of the touches are decidedly real and 
expressive. The heroine Jenny is also natural 
and well kept in hand. Amongst the exag- 
gerated types are old Mrs. Bogle and a Mrs. 
Cockletip. They are occasionally funny, but they 
are often overdone. Phin, too, the idle, self- 
sufficient, and ‘low class” student, is of the 
number. If amusing now and again, he is 
never pleasing. The melodramatic vein we have 
already mentioned is confined to the occurrences 
in the Shetland Isles. We have said nothing of 
the hero, a manly and pleasant enough youth. 
Paul Cheyne, the villain of the piece, is not 
quite so incredible as villains with hypnotic 
forces at their command are apt to be, but he 
is, especially at the end, a good deal out of key 
with the tone of the story. : 

Kinsfolk, by Annie 8. Swan, (Hutchinson 
& Co.), is a slight little book, offering small 
opportunity for either praise or censure. Mrs. 
Burnett-Smith has told with practised ease the 
strange incident which revolutionized the 
thoughts and habits of the middle-aged clergy- 
man whose life seemed likely to be spent in 
peaceful bachelorhood in his manse in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow. It would have 
added to the probability of the tale had any 
details been given of the means whereby the 
audacious Mrs. Delacourt was enabled to per- 
sonate the widowed Mrs. Elliott. In the absence 
of any sort of corroboration of her story, one 
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would think the most unpractical of ministers 
might have hesitated to accept it. But grant- 
ing this initial difficulty, we may rate the 
domestic tale as neither an advance nor a notable 
retrogression in the writer’s art. 
Rantin’ Robin and Marget, by Alick Blair 
(Arbroath, Buncle & Co.), is another instance 
of the literary mischief which has impaired our 
pleasure in the success of Mr. Crockett and his 
congeners. It took the English public three 
hundred years to find out the merits of golf, 
and now by some freak of fashion it is practised 
by thousands who cannot even pronounce its 
name. The existence of a Scottish literature 
before Burns andsince Sir Walter has just dawned 
upon the public, although Dr. Mac Donald, Mrs. 
Oliphant, and other authors have been writing 
their works in our midst, and when necessary 
employing the best possible Scotch. But since 
Mr. Barrie hit the taste in his humorous idyls, 
which the elect justly applauded, the exoteric 
reader has been ready to detect a joke in any- 
thing conveyed in the cryptic tongue of the 
Scottish lower classes. The forging of ver- 
nacular fiction has proceeded apace, and the 
mechanics who supply the demand are as numer- 
ous as the club-makers. It is because we 
value highly both Scottish humour and the 
Scottish tongue that we deprecate such a story 
as ‘Rantin’ Robin and Marget.’ As a study in 
dialect it has its merits, although the tongue 
is the debased provincialism of a town, and 
tainted with such phrases as ‘‘coming Paddy” 
and ? to Dick.” But there praise must 
cease. There is little humour from first to last. 
The jests are mostly practical and disagreeable, 
like the ancient personification of a ghost and 
the story of the mouse in the teakettle. It is 
written throughout in the dialect of the cobbler 
of Arbroath, and occasionally provokes the 
nausea which is among other things set forth as 
a subject of mirth. The minor stories are more 
tolerable, but call for little remark. The verses 
—but we will not forestall their fate. A con- 

sideration depends on their success. For 

—— when I’ve climbed Parnassus’ hill 
An’ made a fortune by my skill, 


I’ll no forget ye in my will, 
Sir Editor. 


In Alan Scott’s Talisman and other Stories 
(Glasgow, Hodge & Co.) Mr. C. Aitken has the 
merit of not overdoing his dialect, and we may 
commend the typography of his modest stories, 
which are too importantly prefaced by some 
passable verses from the pen of Mr. Crockett 
and a dedication to a local magnate. In one or 
two of them there is a genuine note of pathos. 
*Lowsin’ Time,’ the phrase of which the late 
John Campbell Shairp appreciated the preg- 
nancy, is about the best ; and the old woman 
who perpetrates ‘A Great Injustice ’ is lifelike. 
The shepherd’s wife, too, who wishes to dedicate 
the only child, born after eight years of mar- 
riage, as Hannah dedicated Samuel, is true to 
the soil. Her wish that her husband should ask 
the minister at the christening to say ‘‘a bit 
extra word, aboot him bein’ a kin’ o’ special 
wean,” is eminently natural. Moderate com- 
mendation may be awarded to this writer, 
‘who, to judge by the frontispiece, has many 
years before him, and may rise to some success 
‘in club-making—we beg pardon, story-telling. 








BOOKS RELATING TO TURKEY. 

Life on the Bosphorus; Doings in the City of 
the Sultan; Turkey, Past and Present, including 
Chronicles of the Caliphs from Mahomet to Abdul 
Hamid II., by William J. J. Spry, R.N., 
F.R.G.S. (H. S. Nichols), is the composite 
title of the agglomerate volume which, we pre- 
sume, the renewed activity of the ‘‘ Eastern Ques- 
tion” has induced Mr. Nichols to offer to an 
inquiring public. It is aot always easy to decide 
whether Mr. Nichols’s publications are reprints 
or new matter. We do not recollect seeing 
this book before, but that it is not recently 


Lord Dufferin is always styled ‘‘ Earl.” On the 
other hand, Part II., which begins mysteriously 
with fresh pagination in the middle of the 
volume, contains an account of the Armenian 
disturbances, in which, by the way, the estimate 
of 6,000 persons slaughtered at Sasiin in August, 
1894, is stated as though it were historical. But 
Mr. Spry believes that the Sultan, ‘‘ who, it is 
well known, possesses a kindly and humane 
heart, as well as all other good qualities of a 
wise and able sovereign,” must ‘‘ be credited 
with making the best of opportunities occurring 
during troubled times, and with using them to 
initiate a series of long-promised reforms, upon 
which he himself had determined when he 
ascended the throne.” Like Prof. Grosvenor in 
his ‘ Constantinople,’ reviewed in these columns 
last January, Mr. Spry has a great belief in 
the mental and inoral excellence of the Sultan. 
Apparently, however, he has no particular faith 
in a methodical arrangement of his own materials, 
or any special care in correcting proof-sheets. 
The book isa strange jumble of personal reminis- 
cences of incidents and scenes at Constantinople, 
including the menu of a dinner given by the 
Sultan to Lord Dufferin; ordinary tourists’ 
impressions and guide-book information ; 
lengthy yarns told by the dragoman; and 
an outline history of Turkey, which forms 
‘*Part II.—Chronicles of the Caliphs from 
Mahomet to Abdul Hamid II.” It may be 
observed incidentally that Mahomet the Pro- 
phet was not a ‘*Caliph”; he could hardly be 
his own khalifa (‘‘successor”). Mr. Spry 
terms the interval between the death of the 
Prophet in 632 and the rise of Othman I. in 
1300 ‘‘the interregnum,” though we imagine 
that the empire of El-Welid or Hari er- 
Rashid, extending from Afghanistan to Cordova, 
formed a very tolerable apology fora ‘‘ regnum.” 
But when we are informed that ‘‘ twenty [sic] 
Caliphs inherited the authority of the Caliph 
between the time of Ali and that of Othman, 
the first Turkish Emperor,” and that this 
‘*Othman, son of Ertoghrul (one of the Emirs, 
or Princes, who had divided Asia amongst 
themselves after the destruction [sic] of 
Iconium), commenced to stir up the people, 














giving them to understand that he was an envoy 
sent from God,” &c., we perceive that it is 
wholly useless to attempt to correct Mr. Spry’s 
notions of history. His ‘‘ chronicles” are dry 
and meagre abstracts of Creasy, Hammer, and 
‘*Schdbel, a French author,” continued down 
to the present day, with nothing to recommend 
them in style or matter. -The author frankly 
admits the compilation, but we never can see 
that the admission of borrowing makes the 
matter a whit the more creditable ; since any- 
body can find it out, there is no great merit in 
the avowal. Page after page is adapted from 
Creasy with merely changes of words or turns 
of phrase, and omission of important facts ; and 
for our part we would rather see honest in- 
verted commas in the place of this sort of half 
quotation. But if one must compile, borrow, 
and quote, let it at least be done accurately. 
Mr. Spry is not scholar enough to neglect the 
precaution of collating his proofs with his 
sources ; yet, to judge from the mass of mis- 
takes or misprints, he can scarcely have cor- 
rected the sheets at all. ‘‘ Bab Umaium,” 
‘* Amuruth,” “Ibraham Pasha,” ‘‘ Shems-ud- 
dum,” ‘** Rufai,” ** Bawal Allah or Gate of God,” 
‘*Mosque el Hasaneyer,” “ Leilet el Kadi,” 
‘* oynxes,” ‘*‘ Farmagusta,” ‘‘the Arabic word 
Chagyn” (for the etymology of Saracen), 
‘*Churched Pasha,” ‘‘Sphays” (Sipahis), 
‘* Golitta,” ‘* Previsa,” ‘‘ Kinety” (Kmety), 
‘* Austrain,” “ Amacyah,” “ Roumalia,” “* Mono- 
phyates,” area fewrandomexamplesoftheauthor’s 
orthographic eccentricities. He mentions that 
the Kiswa is embroidered at ‘‘ Khurunfish near 
Cairo”; but the Khurunfish is a street in Cairo. 
He styles El-Ashraf Kansth El-Ghuri, the 
Mamluk Sultan, ‘‘ Gauri, the Caliph of Egypt,” 


| time was, of course, El-Mutawekkil III. of the 
second ‘Abbasid line, and El-Ghuri was certainly 
neither the one nor the other. He talks of the 
battle of ‘‘ Nisibis or Nezib,” whereas the two 
places are separated by three degrees of longi- 
tude. He puts the foundation of the Janizaris 
at 1361, and says that at the time of the sup- 
pression of the corps by Mahmiid II. there 
were ‘'4,000 Christian [sic] soldiers slain.” 
According to Mr. Spry’s reckoning (p. 43 of 
Part II.), 1421-1451 makes thirty-three years 
and six months. But it is needless to multiply 
examples of carelessness and inaccuracy. e 
author’s modest anticipation, ‘‘ it will afford me 
a certain amount of pleasure if this volume 
conveys any information to my readers,” and his 
disclaimer of any originality, almost disarm 
criticism ; but we must say that we wish “any 
information ” had been a trifle more accurate. 
The portly volume is illustrated by numerous 
views and portraits, some of which are anything 
but good. The well-known “portraits” of the 
Sultans, reproduced in the second part, are, of 
course, chiefly imaginary, like the truculent 
presentment of the corsair here styled ‘‘ Bar- 
barossa II.” The cut entitled ‘‘At Prayer, 
St. Sophia,” was manifestly not taken where it 
professes: Muslims do not suffer a camera to 
come between them and their kibla. ‘‘Our 
Companions en route to Mecca ” is another mis- 
leading title toa print. The volume concludes 
with reprints of the treaties of Paris, San 
Stefano, and Berlin, and the proposals for 
Armenian reforms, brought down to last Octo- © 
ber. ‘There is, of course, no index ; but as the 
book is not likely to become a work of refer- 
ence, this is the less to be regretted. 

A Turkish Grammar. By Rev. Anton Tien, 
Ph.D. (Sampson Low & Co.)—Dr. Tien is 





already known from the manuals and grammars 
of various Oriental languages which bear 
his name. His books are for the most part 
better suited to travellers than to scholars, and 
the same may perhaps be said of the present 
volume, although, to judge by its size, it 
would seem to indicate more pretentious aims. 
For those who wish to obtain a knowledge of 
the Turkish language there already exist both 
grammars and dialogue-books in plenty. It is 
to an Englishman that has fallen the honour of 
having, as it were, first formulated the Turkish 
grammar ; and Sir James Redhouse’s ‘Gram- 
maire de la Langue Ottomane’ has been for 
many years, and still remains, the standard 
work on the subject, the merits of its author 
being perhaps even more fully recognized by 
the Turks themselves than by Europeans. The 
structure of the Turkish verb—to which Prof. 
Max Miller calls attention in his lectures on 
the science of language—is as simple as it is 
curious, and yet Dr. Tien has thought fit 
to extend his chapter on the verb to 118 
pages. The main difficulty in Turkish is 
certainly its syntax, for the Turk generally 
forms his sentence in such a way that an 
Englishman arrives quickest at a translation 
of it by beginning at the end and working 
backwards. The construction is most precise, 
and works out like a mathematical problem. 
This subject is one that has by no means been 
exhausted, and on it much more might have 
been said in the present grammar, for Dr. Tien 
has compressed the whole matter into about 
thicty pages. The accentuation of words is 
nowhere treated of, an omission common to 
only too many grammars. Though in Turkish 
the accent does not play the important 
part it does in Russian and _ English, 
it would have been as well, while tran- 
scribing every Turkish word in the book, to 
have, at the same time, indicated by some sign 
on which syllable stress was to be laid. To 
give only one example, how is the student to 
know whether he is to say ¢derim, idérim, 
or iderém, when wishing to express *“‘I do”? 
The latter portion of the volume contains 








written.as.a whole is obvious from the fact that 


and also ‘‘ Khedive,” though the Caliph of that 





abundant dialogues and phrases, which will 
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doubtless prove helpful to those who find the 
Ollendorff system the most satisfactory way of 
acquiring a language. The grammar is dedicated 
to the officers of Her Majesty’s army and navy, 
for whose benefit there has been provided at the 
end a list of military and naval terms—which 
list, however, is not quite up to date. Though 
it is evident that Dr. Tien has devoted much 
time and pains to the compilation of his grammar, 
we cannot help wishing he had made use of 
his rare colloquial knowledge of this important 
Eastern language in a more serviceable and 
original undertaking. 








THE LIBRARIES OF FICTION. 


Tue last story is the most notable of those 
contained in Day-Books, a ‘‘Key-Notes” volume, 
by Mabel E. Wotton (Lane). A sense of deep 
but carefully restrained pathos, a knowledge of 
the heart and feelings of an elderly, poor, but 
far from commonplace woman, and the man 
who uses her talents and friendship for his own 
literary advancement, give some of the value 
that pertains to a real study of human nature, 
however slight. The next best is the first of 
the batch. It tells of a girl and of two men 
who love her in different ways, and each of whom 
supplies, in sentiment or conduct, something the 
other lacks. So far as the woman is concerned, 
one is merely the complement of the other. As 
she is not able to admire them ‘‘ simultaneous,” 
they succeed one another in her regard. Indeed, 
history so far repeats itself that the heroine, 
rediscovering the true state of her feelings, 
returns to her first love. Here the story breaks 
off; had it been continued it is not unlikely 
that the second man would have been found 
once more in the ascendant. That his unfailing 
and generous devotion is practically appreciated 
is evident from the fact that on her departure 
she leaves her child in the keeping of the man 
who is not its father. The warm, tangible, but 
unworthy love of the one and the deep, unde- 
monstrative affection of the other are well tested 
by this impulsive and rather empty-headed 
creature. he two other stories are trivial 
enough. ‘The Hour of her Life’ and ‘An 
Acquaintance Renewed’ seem to have got sand- 
wiched by mistake between better things. 

Monsieur Paulot, in the ‘* Century Library ” 
(Fisher Unwin), is a pleasant little story, by Sir 
Hubert E. H. Jerningham, about French pro- 
vincial life. There is a certain naiveté about the 
plot which is admirably in keeping with the 
environment: the quixotically honest bourgeois, 
the wily country lawyer, the faithful and garru- 
lous servant, and the obviously inadequate 
villains are all charmingly simple and expected. 
Without doubt Sir Hubert knows his French 
life, but perhaps it was hardly necessary to 
pepper his narrative with so many French ex- 
pressions as he does; nevertheless they give 
a pleasant and homely air to the book. 

The Little Duchess, dc. By Ethel Turner. 
** Nautilus Series.” (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 
—These stories are of the mild and obvious 
order which soothe if they fail to interest the 
mind. The first, for example, has its scene 
laid in a draper’s shop in Sydney : characters, 
a youthful checktaker and a beautiful assistant ; 
the dénodment is well known—money is lost, 
and the heroic checktaker devotes himself to 

rison for the beautiful girl. The only variation 
is that the girl is faithless and marries another, 
but something must be allowed for the Austra- 
lian origin. The other stories are very much 
of the same type, except one about sea-sickness, 
where the novelty of the subject is not equalled 
by its charm. 








GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 
The Registers of the French Church of Thread- 
needle Street, 1600-1639. By W. J. C. Moens. 
Huguenot Society.)— To no one is the 
uguenot Society more deeply indebted than 
to Mr. Moens, whose labours, indeed, in the 





fruit they have borne are perhaps unsurpassed 
by those of any of our present genealogists. This 
is but the first instalment of the ample registers 
of ‘‘the mother church of the Walloon and 
French congregations in England,” which was 
first used, we are reminded, by the French- 
speaking refugees in 1550. The baptisms, it 
appears, are complete from 1600 to 1840, and 
the marriages from 1600 to 1753, from 
which may be gathered the magnitude 
of the task undertaken by this zealous 
society. The wide and practical experience 
that Mr. Moens has acquired enables him 
to arrange his materials in the handiest and 
most serviceable manner, although much diffi- 
culty has been caused by irregularities of nomen- 
clature. It was essentially from the north of 
France that had come most of the families 
whose names are here found. Picardy was the 
largest contributor, and Normandy ranks next. 
Many, however, of the refugees, as is here 
pointed out, had in the first instance fled to 
the Low Countries or had settled in Canter- 
bury, Norwich, or Sandwich before taking 
up their residence in London. Among the 
prominent names are those of MHoublon, 
closely connected with the Bank of England in 
its early days, and Du Quesne (now Ducane). 
The two families intermarried, and both 
founded in Essex well-known houses. At least 
one familiar name was already naturalized even 
then as Smith, while one may suspect that Wood 
was already translating the frequent Du Bois 
of these pages. It is a curious example of the 
licence of spelling found in these registers that 
even within the forty years here comprised the 
since ennobled name of Bouverie has some fif- 
teen different forms. An index extending to four 
hundred columns has been a serious addition to 
Mr. Moens’s labours under such conditions as 
these ; nor must we forget the identification of 
generally corrupt place-names. In ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
Honneivood, Chevalier,” we recognize a sturdy 
Parliamentarian, who was connected with the 
refugees through his marriage with Hester, 
daughter of Jean La Motte, a London merchant, 
by whom, we may add, he was father of John 
La Motte Honywood, M.P., of Marks Hall, 
Essex. We hardly think it probable that Jean 
Kip, baptized in January, 1619, was ‘‘ father or 
grandfather of Kip, the noted engraver,” for the 
latter was born at Amsterdam in 1653; but this 
can only be matter of opinion, nor is the 
suggestion more than tentative. 


Canterbury Marriage Licenses, 1661-1676. 
By J. M. Cowper. (Privately printed.) — 
Kentish genealogists may well be envied by 
those of other counties for having in their midst 
a worker at once so patient and so enterprising 
as the editor of this volume. The value, for 
their purposes, of the information contained in 
these licences is very great ; but few are the 
men prepared to undertake the labour of editor, 
and fewer still are those who are public-spirited 
enough to publish such works at their own risk. 
Mr. Cowper estimates that the total number of 
licences, or rather ‘‘ allegations,” with which he 
has to deal is over thirty-two thousand, and hopes 
to complete his task in a fourth volume, this 
being the third he has issued. Although we 
are warned in the brief ‘‘forewords” that this 
instalment of the licences is of no great general 
interest, yet others than genealogists will be 
glad of the list of ‘‘Trades and Professions.” 
The industries introduced or embraced by the 
Protestant refugees account for ‘‘ broadweaver, ” 
‘** clothmaker,” ‘‘ feltmaker,” ‘‘ hollandweaver,” 
“*kerseymaker,” ‘‘ cheyneyweaver,” ‘ ribbon- 
weaver,” ‘‘sayweaver,” ‘‘sergeweaver,” ‘ silk- 
weaver,” ‘‘woollenweaver,” and, probably, 
some other terms. ‘‘ Lattcleaver” and “‘ trugg- 
maker” are quaint descriptions. Mr. Cowper, 
we learn, has to edit the inscriptions in Canter- 
bury Cathedral before he can complete his 
‘Marriage Licenses.’ One would be glad to 
see his list of subscribers extended, especially 
in America. 





LATIN LITERATURE, 


Q. Horati Flacci _ Edited by T. E. 
Page. (Macmillan & Co.)—This is a volume of 
the ‘* Parnassus Library of Greek and Latin 
Texts,” to which the same editor has contributed 
an edition of Virgil. The book is charmingly 
rinted on rough antique paper, and dressed in 
eniasins binding. There could hardly be a 
pleasanter volume to turn to for reference or for 
the enjoyment of reading an old favourite. The 
editor’s task (not a heavy one) has been well dis- 
charged. The introduction supplies most of the 
information about Horace which the ordinary 
reader would care to have near at hand. There 
is an excellent vindication of Horace’s reputa- 
tion as a lyrical poet, very much on the lines 
followed by Mr. Mackail in his sketch of Latin 
literature. Many readers would have been glad 
to have a similar estimate of Horace asa literary 
critic. One is rather surprised by the state- 
ment that the ‘Epodes’ refer to imaginary 
ersons. Canidia, at all events, is real enough. 
t would have been an advantage if Mr. Page 
had given at the foot of the text more variants. 
The general reader would like to be reminded 
more frequently of the difficulties felt by great 
scholars at many points. Sometimes, too, the 
information given is not quite of the right kind. 
At ‘ Odes,’ i. 23, we hardly want to be reminded 
that for ‘‘veris inhorruit adventus” Keller read 
‘* vepris......ad ventos,” but rather that Bentley 
conjectured “ vepris ad ventum.” For pur- 
poses of reference it would have been convenient 
if the numbers of the odes contained in the pages 
had been indicated at the head of each page. 


Catulli Veronensis Liber.. Edited by Arthur 
Palmer, Litt.D. (Macmillan & Co.)—This is 
another instalment of the pretty ‘‘ Parnassus 
Library,” but Prof. Palmer has taken advantage 
of the small space that the poems of Catullus 
occupy to prefix a considerably longer introduc- 
tion than those prefacing the other volumes of 
the series. He has supplied the reader with 
a sketch of the metres of Catullus, an account 
of the manuscripts, and a body of critical notes, 
besides appending two interesting excursus. 
Prof. Palmer proposes some very skilful emen- 
dations ; one of the best of these may be cited 
asaspecimen. In the corrupt fifth line of the 
verses to Thallus requesting him to return the 
cloak and towel he had stolen, Prof. Palmer 
ingeniously reads ‘‘cum diva miluorum aves 
ostendit oscitantes.” The goddess of hawks 
(thieves) is Laverna, and Prof. Palmer quotes 
Plautus, ‘Pseud.,’ ‘‘An tu invenire postulas 
quemquam coquom Nisi miluinis aut aquilinis 
ungulis?” and Aristophanes, ‘Aves,’ 1623, 
where the ixrivos is the type of bath thieves. 
The change from the manuscript is of the 
slightest, and a perfect sense is obtained. 
The emendation is palmarian as well as Pal- 
merian. 

Nonius Marcellus de Compendiosa Doctrina I.- 
III. Edited by the late J. H. Onions. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press. )—We have in this volume 
a sad illustration of the old saw ‘‘ habent sua 
fata libelli.” Twice its production has been 
retarded by death. Its author had for years 
been at work on an edition of the whole of 
Nonius; when he died in 1889 his material 
passed into the hands of the late Prof. Nettle- 
ship, with a view to the carrying out of the 
original purpose. In the loss of these two men 
the world of scholarship suffered deplorably. 
No men in our time have been better equipped 
for such an undertaking. How vast it is may be 
realized by reading the interesting preface of 
Prof. Lucian Miiller to his edition of Nonius. 
In the course of some intimately personal re- 
flections he compares the toils he has 
through with those of Hercules, and says ‘‘ opus 
sum aggressus varium, multiforme, vastum, 
obscurum.” Twenty-five years, he tells us, had 
been needed to complete his edition. We are 
now presented with a critical recension of the 
first three books (in bulk rather more than 4 
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third of the whole), which Mr. Onions left 
nearly complete at the time of his death. He 
had himself collated all MSS. known to be of 
weight, and had brought to the knowledge of 
scholars a Florentine codex of the ninth cen- 
tury, important in itself, and also containing 
many corrections drawn from a still older and 
better MS. Mr. Onions considered these cor- 
rections, so far as they extend, to constitute the 
best existing evidence for the text. The well- 
known Harleian MS., to which prominence has 
been assigned by recent editors, proves to be 
copied from this Florentine, and to possess no 
independent authority. Mr. W. M. Lindsay, 
who has put Mr. Onions’s work through the 
press, has added, by his own labour, the read- 
ings of a MS. in the Escurial never before col- 
lated. It appears to be in part descended from 
the Florentine. It will be seen that the edition 
before us brings to the notice of scholars new 
material of great consequence, which must 
be taken into account by succeeding editors. 
To discuss the exact value of the corrections in 
the Florentine MS. would lead to considerations 
of too technical a nature to be brought forward 
here. Among them are many trivial altera- 
tions (orthographical and the like) which can 
hardly have come from another MS., and it is 
quite possible that some of the more important 
changes are due to reflection rather than to 
tradition. Mr. Lindsay points out that the aim 
of Mr. Onions differed from that of Prof. 
Lucian Miiller, in that it was directed to ascer- 
taining the form which Nonius himself gave to 
his quotations from earlier authors rather than 
to recovering the actual words of those authors. 
But Mr. Onions appears to have intended to 
discuss the emendation of the text unrestrictedly 
in an appendix, taking into account the efforts 
of previous scholars. Judging by the articles 
on the text of Nonius which he published during 
his lifetime, such an appendix would have been 
certain to prove interesting and important. Mr. 
Lindsay says in his preface that a list of 
emendations may be ‘‘more easily dispensed 
with now that these conjectures have been 
recorded in Prof. Lucian Miiller’s edition.” 
But Miiller is exceedingly chary of referring to 
emendations of which he does not happen to 
approve. Itis a pity that the source of every 
emendation which Mr. Onions embodied in his 
text was not recorded in the notes. As it is, 
those who use the volume will often have con- 
siderable trouble in tracing particular readings 
to their origin. Many of the corrections adopted 
by Mr. Onions are his own, and had been pub- 
lished before. As arule these are admirable. 
On the whole, he is averse to making changes 
if the traditional text will construe. Thus he 
does not even alter plus to pus in a well-known 
Lucilian passage (2M, 26), ‘‘febris, vomitum, 
senium, plus” (where all the four words stand 
in apposition to the name of a person), although 
Horace’s ‘‘ proscripti Regis Rupili pus atque 
venenum” might seem to be warrant enough 
for the change. With regard to the text, 
there is a somewhat ambiguous sentence 
in Mr. Lindsay’s preface: ‘‘The rare, very 
rare cases in which I have inserted some recent 
emendation which seemed to me so certainly 
right that its omission would be a blemish in 
the work are all indicated in the notes (e. g., 
67 M, 12).” We do not remember to have 
noticed a mention of ‘any scholar’s name in the 
critical notes, excepting the one to which Mr. 
Lindsay points, unless it be a reference to a 
conjecture of Mr. Onions himself which has 
not been embodied in the text. At any rate, 
the text contains certain conjectural correc- 
tions the justice of which is obviously arguable. 
For example, the word striilla (diminutive of 
stria), introduced at 136 M, 21, seems hardly 
possible in Latin. Considering the complex 
details of the printing, both text and notes 
appear to be wonderfully free from errors and 
omissions. In Cic., ‘De Fin.,’ 4, § 50, the 
MSS. do not present the reading ‘‘ minime 








coniecturarium,” as stated in the note on 
91M, 18. In the annotation to 36 M, 35, ‘nil 
parvi hoc pensi” (so the words are printed), 
there is no mention of variants for hoc, whereas 
Miiller states that the MSS. have ac. In the 
text of 40 M, 15, the word adtanus needs the 
obelus. We must express our thankfulness to 
Mr. Lindsay, not only for the additions with 
which he has enriched the volume, but for the 
care he has devoted to its production. 

Publilii Syri Sententiae. Edited by R. A. H. 
Bickford-Smith. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—In the ‘Sententiae’ of Publilius Syrus we 
have a set of Latin fragments which may com- 
pare, in respect of their inherent interest, with 
the remains of the satires of Lucilius and of 
Varro’s Menippean satires. Publilius was a 
prince among maxim-mongers. The contempt 
bestowed upon him by Cicero, who probably 
knew nothing about him beyond the fact that 
he wrote mimes, has been more than redeemed 
by the eulogy of Seneca. He seems to have 
studied the art of compressing each conceit into 
just a line of verse, and this made him excellent 
material for the medizeval compilers of ‘‘flori- 
legia.”” When an author’s best things were thus 
excerpted the remainder had little chance of sur- 
viving, and apart from the ‘Sententiae’ hardly 
anything of Publilius has been preserved. 
There are many modern works which would 
have given up the ghost in similar circum- 
stances, notably ‘ Hudibras.’ The ‘Sententiae’ 
have naturally been pillaged and imitated by 
most of the moderns who have presented the 
maxim in a finished literary form. Many of 
Publilius’s lines are proverbial; but among those 
which are little known, there are numerous pithy 
sayings, as, ¢.g., ‘‘ etiam capillus unus habet um- 
bram suam ” (1, 183), ‘‘ pudor doceri non potest, 
nasci potest” (1. 492), ‘‘taciturnitas stulto 
homini pro sapientia est” (1. 683). Time has 
cruelly distorted the text even of so much of 
Publilius as has lasted to our age, and scholars 
have been much divided as to the genuineness 
of many lines attributed to him and as to the 
true readings. The multifarious material bear- 
ing on the text has been sifted by Mr. Bickford- 
Smith with the utmost patience and thorough- 
ness. Few books which lie in so short a com- 
pass as this (120 pages all told) can have cost 
so much toil. The editor’s choice of lections is 
highly judicious on the whole. He rarely adopts 
conjectures of his own, nor does he often even 
put forward suggestions in his elaborate critical 
notes ; but where he does so, the proposals are 
usually apposite. As a specimen of the diffi- 
culties which an editor of Publilius has to face 
(and by no means an extreme specimen) we 
may take 1. 530, which is here thus printed : 
‘potest uti adversis numquam felicitas,” i.e., 
one who has known happiness can never put up 
with adversity. Gruter and Orelli wrote ‘‘ patiens 
in adversis numquam est felicitas”; Ribbeck, 
‘* notin ulla esse unquam in adversis felicitas ?” 
and Spengel, ‘‘ potiust consilium in dubiis quam 
felicitas,” while our editor suggests ‘‘ potest 
ulcisci adversis nunc felicitas,”” where we do not 
understand the construction of adversis nor the 
force of nunc. A better example of the editor's 
divinatio is afforded by 1. 121: ‘‘consilio unius 
multi se docti explicant,” where MSS. give 
‘* consiliis iuniorum ” or ‘‘ consilium inveniunt.” 
We have only space left to refer to the reading 
of 1. 93, which runs in the codices ‘‘ bene 
audire alterum est patrimonium,” something 
having fallen out. The editor reads, with 
Friedrich, ‘‘bene e patre.” But the form 
‘*bene audire ex aliquo” seems to be without 
parallel ; even ‘‘ab aliquo ” is exceedingly rare 
(Cicero, ‘De Fin.,’ iii. § 57). Moreover, there 
are two other lines in the collection (246, 537) 
which suggest that Ribbeck’s ‘‘bonis bene 
audire”’ is the right reading. In his introduc- 
tion Mr. Bickford-Smith furnishes the evidence 
concerning the writer’s name, in which con- 
nexion we may note that it still stands as 
‘* Publius Syrus” on the cover of the Edinburgh 








Review. All ancient references to Publilius are 
then given. These are followed by a section on 
the history of the mime, which might with 
advantage have been more thoroughgoing 
and detailed. A list of the principal MSS. 
is then supplied, and this is followed by 
a catalogue of 276 editions, 100 of which have 
been inspected by the editor. We miss an 
examination of the metrical rules followed by 
Publilius, a subject which has been a bone of 
contention among scholars. Mr. Bickford- 
Smith seems to think that one of the lines (260) 
may have been a choliambus. If Publilius had 
used this verse, we should have expected to 
find not one instance of it, but many. It appears 
to have been employed, not by the mime-writers 
proper, but by the authors of ‘‘ mimiambi.” 
We must not omit to mention that the volume 
concludes with a full verbal index to the 
Latin. Gratitude is due to Mr. Bickford-Smith 
for having provided an excellent edition of the 
text of Publilius. A full grammatical and illus- 
trative commentary is now much needed. Such 
a commentary would even help on the settle- 
ment of the text, by showing the unsuitability 
of manyamong the emendations which have been 
put forward. Thus, for example, in 1. 177, ‘‘ ex 
hominum questu facta Fortuna est dea,” one is 
tempted to change questu into quaestu. Butquestu 
is supported by a passage in Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
History ’ (ii. § 22): ‘*(Fortuna) una accusatur, 
una agitur rea.” 

M. Tullii Ciceronis de Natura Deorwm. 
Translated by F. Brooks. (Methuen & Co.)— 
Mr. Brooks has provided a smooth and evenly 
excellent version of Cicero’s treatise on the 
gods, but one which shows no exceptional com- 
mand of English nor any peculiar felicity. 
The translator is happier in bending the struc- 
ture of the Latin sentences to suit the genius 
of our language than in the nice representation 
of separate phrases or words. In particular, 
metaphors are not conveyed from the one lan- 
guage to the other with the least possible devia- 
tion, as should be the case. Thus (p. 47) ‘‘ nihil 
olet ex Academia” is turned by ‘*he does not 
present the slightest tincture of the Academy ”; 
but ‘‘savour ” or ‘‘aroma” would be far better 
than ‘‘ tincture.” Such cases of inexactness as we 
have noticed are not important. Ini. § 70 the 
words ‘‘omnes sensus veri nuntios esse dixit ” 
(sc. Epicurus) do not mean ‘‘ he declared that 
all the senses (i.e., the five senses) reported 
what is true,” but ‘‘that every impression of 
sense gave a true report.” In iii. § 29 patibilem 
naturam is raOytixnvSovciav, ‘*a structure 
capable of modification,” rather than ‘‘a nature 
susceptible to sensation.” The English used by 
the translator is almost always pure, but we 
may be permitted to object to *‘ split infinitives ” 
such as ‘‘to even need” (p. 76), ‘‘to mentally 
assimilate ” (p. 45). Perhaps it would be deemed 
hypercritical to demur to the expansion of a 
point (p. 171). We are sorry to observe the 
name Gaius given several times as Caius. Mr. 
Brooks takes as his guide to the text of the 
work and its meaning Prof. J. B. Mayor, and 
there could not be a safer leader. It isa pity 
that the headlines on the pages of the transla- 
tion give no indications of book or chapter ; the 
omission makes reference difficult. 

De Terentio et Donato Commentatio. Scripsit 
J. J. Hartman. (Leyden, Sijthoff.) — The 
author of this treatise (of 240 pages) is a pro- 
fessor at Leyden, and writes in Latin. He con- 
ciliates criticism by the modesty, the obviously 
sincere modesty, with which he repeatedly 
speaks of his own work. The treatise is divided 
into four chapters, which are of unequal value. 
A reader who dips into the first only will be 
inclined to put aside the essay as worthless. 
This chapter has for its object to show how 
valuable are certain of the scholia to Terence 
which are attributed to Donatus. The fact 
hardly needed demonstration. In the course of 
his exposition Dr. Hartman hazards a number 
of suggestions as to the text or interpretation 
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of the ‘ Eunuchus,’ to which he mainly confines 


Woods(Mathews),—Golden Thoughtsonthe Higher 


his attention. Unfortunately (except for a | Life, by Dr.JohannTauler, translated by M. -& OC. 


single mention of Fleckeisen), Bentley alone | 


among critics of Terence receives any notice ; 
and, further, many of the writer’s proposals 
indicate a rather narrow outlook over Latin 
literature. Only one or two deserve much 
consideration, and these are already to 
be found in publications that are easily 
accessible. The remaining three chapters 
are of another character. Although they 
might have been indefinitely improved by a 
careful study of recent literature bearing on 
Terence and Donatus, they contain matter 
which scholars interested in the subject would 
do well not to pass by. The second does some- 
thing towards disentangling the different classes 
of glosses which have been jumbled together 
and assigned by tradition to a single author, 
who is dubbed ‘‘ Donatus.” The third (pp. 119- 
208) opens with a protest against those scholars 
who have declared it an idle task to emend 
the scholia, in the absence of a good critical 
edition based on the MSS. The author then 
roceeds to offer many emendations of his own. 
Not a few are mere counsels of desperation, 
and the hand that makes them is not always 
guided by sure knowledge. Yet the much-to- 
be-desired future critical editor of the scholia 
will find his account in perusing Dr. Hart- 
man’s criticisms and suggestiens. The final 
section of the work has some interest. It tries 
to draw from the scholia evidence that Terence 
was less of a translator and more original than 


has commonly been supposed. It is to be hoped | 


that Dr. Hartman may continue his study of the 
subject and go more deeply into it. The lines 
of investigation on which he has entered are 
worth pursuing. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Dr. JEssopr has collected a number of fugitive 
but pleasant papers from various periodicals 
under the title of Frivola. The first two, ‘An 
Antiquary’s Ghost Story’ and ‘Queen Mary’s 
Fool,’ appeared originally in this journal. The 
former is an admirable specimen of the art of 
telling a story, and made a sensation on its pub- 
lication. The second is an interesting little bit 
of historical bric-a-brac. The articles on ‘ Ups 
and Downs of an Old Nunnery,’ which were con- 
tributed to Good Words, are a most readable 

pularization of the records of a religious 
Seen. The papers on ‘The Phantom Coach’ 
also deserve notice as showing the author’s 
kindly sympathy with popular belief. 


Glimpses of the Past; or, the Mortimers of 
Wigmore and Ludlow, and other Essays, by Mr. 
G. Hodges (Ludlow, Woolley), has no adequate 
reason for existing. 


We have on our table Tacitus: Annals, 
Book I., edited by W. F. Masom and C. S. 
Fearenside (Clive),—Moffatt’s Pupil Teachers’ 
Course: Geography and History, Division III., 
edited by T. Page (Moffatt & Paige),— Riders 
in Euclid, by J. H. Smith (Longmans), — French 
without Tears, Book II., by Mrs. H. Bell 
(Arnold),—Cosmic Ethics; or, the Mathematical 
Theoryof Evolution, by W. Cave Thomas (Smith & 
Elder),—The Bulladists, by J. Geddie (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier),—Harry Terrell: a Dart- 
moor Philosopher, by W. F. Collier (Simpkin), 
—Pig-keeping for Profit, by W. J. Malden 
(Kegan Paul),—Noqu Yalanoa, Stories from the 
South Seas, by Sundowner (European Mail, 
Limited),—Given to Hospitality, by C. Burke 
(S.P.C.K.),—The Bond of Blood, by R. E. 
Forrest (Fisher Unwin),—A Woman’s Courier, 
by W. J. Yeoman (Tower Publishing Company), 
—The Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems by 
Lord Byron, in kritischen Texten mit LEin- 
leitungen und Anmerkungen, edited by E. 
Kélbing (Williams & Norgate), — Passing 
Thoughts, by A. Morris (Fisher Unwin),— 
Aéromancy, and other Poems, by Margaret L. 





(Glasgow, Bryce),—The Thirty-nine Articles and 
the Age of the Reformation, by the Rev. E. 
Tyrrell Green (Wells Gardner & Darton),— The 
Principles and Practice of Teaching in Sunday 
Schools, by the Rev. E. Hobson (S.P.C.K.),— 
Seed Corn for the Sower, by the Rev. C. Perren 
(Allenson),—Church Difficulties, by the Rev. 
A. F. W. Ingram (S.P.C.K.),—La Patronne, 
by F. Vandérem (Paris, Calmann Lévy),—Les 
Plaisirs et les Jours, by M. Proust (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy), —and Die Kirche Deutsch- 
lands unter den séichsischen und friinkischen 
Kaisern, by Dr. A. Hauck (Leipzig, Hinrichs). 
Among New Editions we have The Most 
Picturesque Routes in Southern Norway, edited 
by the Skien-Thelmarkens Tourist Club,—Com- 
parative Politics, by E. A. Freeman (Macmillan), 
—Daudet’s Recollections of a Literary Man, 
translated by L. Ensor (Dent),—A Man of 
Genius, by H. Murray (Ward & Downey),— 
Unclaimed Money, by 8S. H. Preston (E. W. 
Allen),—and Algebra for Beginners, by W. 
Dodds (Murby). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 

Modern Reader's Bible: Deuteronomy, edited with Intro- 
duction by R. G. Moulton, 18mo., 2/6 cl. 

Parker's (H. W.) The Agnostic Gospel, a Keview of Huxley 
on the Bible, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net, cl. 

Rice’s (EK. A.) The People’s Dictionary of the Bible, 6/ cl. 4 

Spurgeon, C. H., Barbed Arrows from the Quiver of, 2/6 

Zahm’s (Rev. J. A.) Evolution and Dogma, er, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Law, 
Dicey’s (A. V.) A Digest of the Law of England, 30/ cl. 
Wright's (8.) A Handbook of the Law of Fixtures, 5/ net, cl. 
Poetry. 
Uhland, Poems of, selected and edited by W. T. Hewett, 5/ 
History and Biography. A 

Burleigh’s (B.) Two Campaigns, Madagascar and Ashanteeq) 
8vo. 16/ cl. 

Dent (R. K.) and Hill’s (J.) Historic Staffordshire, 10/ net. 

Leonard's (Major A. G.) How We made Rhodesia, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Petrie’s (W. M. F.) History of Egypt during the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Dynasties, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Wykeham’s Register, Vol. 1, ed. T. F. Kirby, 21/ net, cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Biggs’s (Rev. C.) Six Months in Jerusalem, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Granada Handbook, Directory, aud Almanac, compiled by 
K. Drayton, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Graphic Atlas, The, 12/6 cl. 

Singer and Wolfner’s Handbooks for Travellers: Hungary 
and Budapest, 12mo. 6/ cl. 

Tangye’s (H. L.) In New South Africa, Travels in the Trans- 
vaal and Khodesia, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Philology. 

Tod (A. H.) and Longworth’s (F. D.) Passages for Unseen 
Translation, Latiu and Greek, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Aids to the Army and other Examinations: Army Science 
Papers, 8vo. 4/ net, bds. 

Gattermann’s (L.) Practical Methods of Organic Chemistry, 
translated by W. B. Shober, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Smith's (W. R.) Angio-Neurosis, Studies in Diseases of the 
Vaso-Motor System, 8vo. 4/ net. 

General Literature. 

Cameron’s (Mrs. L.) A Bad Lot, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Gras’s (F.) The Reds of the Midi, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Hardy’s (T.) A Group of Noble Dames, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. (Wessex 
Novels, Vol. 15.) 

Le Fanu’s (J. 8.) A Chronicle of Golden Friars, and other 
Stories, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Nisbet's (H.) A Colonial Tramp, cr. 8vo. 6/cl. 

Savage’s (R. H.) Checked Through, cr. 8vo. 2/ toards. 

Seagrim’s (D.) The Officer’s Guide to Campaigning Equip- 
ineut, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Sergeant's (A ) The Failure of Sybil Fletcher, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Swift’s (B.) Nancy Noon, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Thomas's (Annie) Four Women in the Case, a Novel, 6/ cl. 

Vynne’'s (N.) The Story of a Fool and his Folly, 2/ swd. 

Warden’s (F.) A Spoilt Girl, cr. &vo. 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Acta Apostolorum sive Luce ad Theophilum Liber alter, 2m. 
Biblische Studien, hrsg. v. O. Bardenbewer, Vol. 1, Parts 4 
and 5, 3m. 50. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Archiiologische Studien zum christlichen Altertum u. Mittel- 
alter, hreg. v. J. Ficker, Part 2, 7m. 
History and Biography. 
Godchot (Capitaine): Le ler Régiment de Zouaves (1852- 
1895), Vol. 1, 12fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Cuinet (V.): Syrie, Liban et Palestine, 16fr. 
Philology. 
Annzi Flori Epitome Libri II., ed. O. Rossbach, 2m. 80. 
Callimachi tiorum Librum I., instruxit E. Dittrich, 2m. 
Euclidis Opera Omnia, edidit J. L. Heiberg et H. Menge, 


(cating what 





Nicephori Blemmydz Curricul Vite et Carmina, edidit 


berg, 4m. 
Monumenta Germaniz Historica : Legum Sectio IV., Vol. 2, 
edidit L. Weiland, 23m. 
Pindari Carmina, edidit W. Christ, 14m. 


Science. 
Villon (A. M.) et Guichard (P.): Dictionnaire de Chimie 
Industrielle, Part 13, 3fr. 
General Literature. 
Claretie (J.) : Brichanteau Comédien, 3fr. 50. 
Delpit (E.) : Coeur Dégu, 3fr. 50, 








COLERIDGE ON ‘GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.’ 


I RECENTLY acquired a copy of an odd volume 
of an old edition of Swift’s works which had 
belonged to Wordsworth’s library, and which 
contained on the fly-leaves at the end a three- 
page criticism by Coleridge on the principal 
work in the volume—‘ Gulliver’s Travels ‘ 

I do not propose to discuss Coleridge’s re- 
marks in this place. They are certainly of 
sufficient interest to be given in full in the 
Atheneum. 

“The great defect of the Houyhnbnms is not its 
misanthropy, and those who apply this word to it, 
must really believe that the essence of human 
nature, that the bod. misoumenos, consists ir 


the shape of the body. \ Now, to show the falsity of 
this was Swift’s great object : he would prove to our 
feelings and imaginations, and thereby teach prac- 
tically, that it is Reason and Conscience which give 
yall the loveliness and dignity not only to Man, but 
to the shape of Man ; that deprived of these, and 
yet retaining the Understanding, he would be the 
} most loathsome and hateful of all animals ;. that his 
' understanding would manifest itself only as malig- 
nant cunning, his free will as obstinacy and un- 
teachableness. J And how true a picture this is every. 
madhouse may convince any man ; a brothel: where 
highwaymen meet will convince every philosopher. 
But the defect of the work is its inconsistency ;. the 
Houyhnbnmsare not rational creatures, i. ¢.,.creatures 
of perfect reason; they are not progressive ; they 
_ have servants without any reason for their natural 
.inferiority or any explanation how the difference 
Kacted (?); and, above all, they—7.c., Swift him- 
>self—has a perpetual affectation of being wiser 
than his ——— - pee. and of eradi- 

gave to subordinated 
and used; ea. gr. the maternal and_ paternal 
affection (copy). There is likewise a true ¥ahooisnr 
in the constant denial of the existence of Love, 
as not identical with Friendship, and yet distinct 
always and very often divided from Lust, The bess 
defence is that itis a Satyr; still, it would have 
been felt a thousand times more deeply if Reason 
had been truly pourtrayed, and a finer imaginatiou 
would have been evinced if the author had shown 
the effect of the possession of Reason and the 
moral sense in the outward form and gestures of 
the Horses. In short, critics in general complain of 
the Yahoos ; I complain of the Houyhnhnms.. 

“As to the wisdom of adopting this mode of 
proving the great truths here exemplified, that is 
another question, which no feeling mind will find a 
difficulty in answering who has read and understood 
the Paradise scenes in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and com- 
pared the moral effect on his heart and his virtuous 
aspirations of Milton’s Adam with Swift’s horses ; 
but different men have different turns of genius ; 
Swift's may be good, tho’ very inferior to 
Milton’s ; they do not stand in each other’s way. 

“ A case in point, and besides utterly inconsistent 
with the boasted Reason of the Houyhnhnms,. may 
be seen, p. 194, 195 [chap. iv.], where the Horse dis- 
courses on the human frame with the grossest pre- 
judices that could possibly be inspired by vanit 
and self-opinion. That Reason which commands 
man to admire the fitness of the horse and stag for 
superior speed, of the bird for flight, &c.,, &c.—must 
it not have necessitated the rational horse to have 
seen and acknowledged the admirable aptitude of 
the human hand, compared with his own fetlocks, 
of the human limbs for climbing, for the manage- 
ment of tools, &c.? In short, compare the effect 
of the Satire, when it is founded in truth and 
good sense (chap. v., for instance), with the 
wittiest of those passages which have their only 
support in spleen and want of reverence for the 
original frame of man, and the feelings of the 
Reader will be his faithful guide in the reperusal of 
the work, which I still think the highest effort of 
Swift’s genius, unless we should except the ‘Tale 
of the Tub.’ Then I would put Lilliput ; next Brob- 
dingnag ; and Laputa I would expunge altogether. 
It is a wretched abortion, the product of spleen and 
ignorance and self-conceit.” 

G. A. AITKEN. 
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‘THE KINGIS QUAIR.’ 
Dundee, August 10, 1896. 

Tue lofty tone of the letter in the Atheneum 
of the 8th inst. with which Mr. Brown makes 
his exit from this controversy is very melo- 
dramatic, but not convincing. He speaks of 
having ‘‘compelled” me to admit that the 
marriage of William Sinclair and Elizabeth 
Keith was subsequent to 1513. How could he 
‘compel ” me, when it was I that gave him the 
date in my letter of August Ist, and corrected 
his misstatement by showing that the marriage 
took place in 1515, not ‘‘many years after” 
Flodden? My purpose was, not to ‘‘ envelop 
in a cloud of obscurity” the history of the 
Bodleian MS., but to show that Mr. Brown had 
culpably neglected what should have been his 
first step in dealing with that MS. To accom- 
plish that purpose I showed that, even taking Mr. 
Brown’s date of circa 1488 as the correct one 
for the MS., it was possible that the copy of 
‘The Kingis Quair,’ which appears in the MS. 
sixty pages later than the memorandum, had 
been made in the time of Elizabeth, Lady 
Sinclair—that is, subsequent to 1515. But I 
never said that the poem was not composed 
before that time. I drew his attention to the 
fact that the memorandum is in a different 
handwriting from the text in the page where it 
appears ; yet Mr. Brown’s reasoning is founded 
entirely upon the assumption that the whole 
MS. was written about 1488. Now, there are 
120 pages of MS. before this memorandum 
occurs, and ‘ The Kingis Quair’ does not begin 
till p. 190. It is quite as reasonable to suggest 
that the whole book was written before 1488, 
and the memorandum inserted afterwards, as 
to assert (as Mr. Brown practically does) that 
all subsequent to the memorandum, including 
‘The Kingis Quair,’ must necessarily be later 
than 1488. Mr. Brown dismisses my second 
letter as containing matters ‘‘ irrelevant to the 
question.”” What were these irrelevant matters ? 
I convicted him of error as to the date of Eliza- 
beth Keith’s marriage. I challenged him to 
give his authority for the statement that Wil- 
liam, Lord Sinclair, was not born in 1497. I 
quoted six mistranscriptions from the MS. I 
asserted that as the fateful memorandum was ina 
different handwriting from the text, it may have 
been inserted at any time between 1488 and 1513 
(thedates of theaccession and death of JamesIV.), 
and could afford no safe clue to the age of the 
MS. itself. I pointed out that whether the 
poem was copied for Henry, Lord Sinclair, or 
for his daughter-in-law, Elizabeth Keith, it had 
evidently been in the possession of a great- 
granddaughter of the putative royal author. I 
also showed that the title and colophon to ‘ The 
Kingis Quair’ both asserted that the author was 
‘James callit ye first,” and these assertions of 
authorship are not interpolations, but form parts 
of the text. Ido not see how these things can 
justly be called ‘‘irrelevant.” The plain fact is 
that Mr. Brown has discovered a mare’s nest, 
and has rushed hastily into print before he had 
considered the historical side of his subject. 
From the first I have said that Mr. Brown’s 
book displays ‘‘literary detectivism of a high 
order.” So does Whately’s ‘ Historic Doubts 
relative to Napoleon Bonaparte.’ So did a very 
clever article that I read some thirty years ago 
in a defunct Glasgow magazine, in which the 
writer, by a skilful application of minute criti- 
cism, proved that the nursery rhyme “ Hey, 
diddle, diddle,” was really a cryptographic frag- 
ment of Scottish history. A. H. Mizar. 





39, Wellington Square, Oxford, August 4, 1896. 

I sHoutp like to say a few words with regard 
to the errors in the ‘ Notes on the MS.’ in Mr. 
Brown’s book. I believe he has mentioned that 
they were due partly to his making a copy of 
my transcript, and partly to his omitting to 
revise the proof-sheets. 

_Mr. Millar, in his letter of July 25th, men- 
tions several inaccurate readings in the memo- 





randa, though he has overlooked others. I give 
the words he refers to exactly as they are in the 
MS. (and in my original transcript). 

For ‘‘ Maurius Synclar ” read Mawius Synclar 
(‘* William Synclar” is certainly not correct). 

For ‘‘By me Edward Walker” read Be me 
Edward Walker (not ‘‘ Stalker”). 

For ‘‘liber Henricii dmi Sinclar ” read liber 
Henricj dni Sinclar (clearly dni). 

For ‘‘ Elezebeth Synclar within ” read Eleza- 
beth Synclar vith... (then follow three strokes 
which may be either m or n). 

For ‘‘ Jeff (?) Sinclar ” read Jeff [ ff doubtful] 
Sinclar. 
For 
brabiner. 

There is no ground for saying that the note 
on fol. 120, beginning ‘‘ Natiuitas principis 
nostri,” is an extraneous note, ‘‘ interpolated 
subsequently.” It is in the same handwriting 
as the poem immediately above it, and must 
have been written at the same time. 

ANGELINA F, Parker. 


‘*Villiam brasbine” read Villiam 





Saint Haon-le-Chatel. 

Some historians used to consider that because 
a story was poetical it must be true ; they were 
quite wrong. Some critics now eonsider that 
because a story is poetical it must be false ; they 
are not always right. It is impossible not to 
feel admiration for the acumen and the amount 
of labour bestowed by Mr. J. T. T. Brown upon 
the question of ‘‘the authorship of ‘ The Kingis 
Quair.’” The number of his arguments, the 
way in which they are put together, are assuredly 
impressive, and one may well be tempted after 
considering that powerful array to feel that the 
battle is lost, and that another Robert Graham 
hasrisen and killed the poetical fame ofthe Stuart 
prince. To have raised the question is, in any 
case, a service rendered to literature ; it well 
deserved to be raised; there was much more 
material for such a plea than any one suspected ; 
but has the question been solved definitively ? 
A close inspection of the rebellious fortress will 
show that it is not so impregnable as it: seems, 
and that in more than one place a breach can 


be opened. Who knows if in the end King 
James will not conquer? ‘‘ Virescit vulnere 
virtus,” 


Here are some points to which I beg per- 
mission to call the attention of your readers. 

1. The only MS. isa Scotch MS.; it was written 
in the fifteenth century, later than 1488; it 
contains a variety of poems, e.g., ‘The Kingis 
Quair.’ The poem bears there a title and a 
colophon which attribute it to ‘* King James 
of Scotland ye first,” to ‘* Jacobus primus Scoto- 
rum rex illustrissimus.” It has for its sub- 
ject ‘‘the story of James I.’s courting of 
Joan Beaufort.” All this is agreed to by Mr. 
Brown. The testimony of the MS. is corro- 
borated by the Scotch historian and philosopher 
John Major, a man of great science, endowed 
with a remarkably critical mind, who wrote an 
‘Historia Majoris Britanniz,’ printed in 1521, 
and begun many years before. He says in it 
that James composed, among other poetical 
works in his native tongue, ‘‘artificiosum 
libellum de Regina, dum captivus erat...... 
antequam eam in conjugem duceret.” He adds 
that he wrote several fine songs, such as ‘‘ Yas 
Sen,” &c., and ‘‘ At Beltayn,” &c. The “ arti- 
ficiosus libellus” is obviously the poem in the 
MS. of the Bodleian Library. 

This is assuredly, at least, strong primd facie 
evidence in favour of James. How does Mr. 
Brown dispose of it? Concerning the MS., he 
observes that ‘‘out of twelve poems [contained 
in it] five are correctly attributed to Chaucer, 
five wrongly” (the other two are ‘The Kingis 
Quair,’ and another poem the attribution of 
which has become illegible). From which Mr. 
Brown concludes that, so far as attributions go, 
the MS. is ‘‘ practically untrustworthy.” The 
scribes who penned it were ‘‘ unreliable, if not 
altogether incredible witnesses for King James.” 


~ 





But this is at most weakening, and not de- 
stroying, the evidence afforded by the MS., for 
after all the MS. is five times right. Moreover 
the weakening of the evidence is not so great as 
mere arithmetic would show ; and King James 
has more than half the chances in his favour. 
A Scotch scribe is much more likely to be 
wrong about an English poet who had been 
dead ninety years than about a Scotch king 
who had been dead some fifty years. To attri- 
bute to Chaucer poems he had not written was 
besides most frequent: ‘‘On ne préte qu’aux 
riches.” To do the same for James is a very 
different sort of thing. To conclude from the 
one to the other is to put on a par facts which 
are far from having the same weight. 

As for the testimony afforded by Major, it 
seems to hold good and to stand entire after 
the argumentation of Mr. Brown. The argu- 
ment is that the two songs ‘‘ Yas Sen ” and ‘* At 
Beltayn” are not by James I.; hence, most pro- 
bably, Major is wrong also about the “arti- 
ficiosum libellum de Regina.” But the fact is 
that Major has not attributed apocryphal poems 
of the sixteenth century at all to King James ; 
he has attributed to him two poems, of which 
he gives the first words : they are very difficult 
to identify, the first because there must be a 
misprint, as ‘‘Yas” has no meaning; the 
second because the words quoted cannot serve 
better to identify a Scottish song than ‘‘ Ce mois 
de May” would serve to identify a French 
ballad. That Pinkerton, Ritson, and Tytler 
made wrong identifications, and credited the 
king with ‘ Peebles to the Play,’ &c., which he 
never wrote, there is now no doubt ; but the 
fault is entirely theirs. Let that diminish as 
much as may be just their fame as critics, but 
Major has nothing to do with that; and his 
testimony remains as good evidence as it was 
before. 

2. Mr. Brown lays great stress on a fact 
which seems, indeed, very strange. Here we 
have a powerful king, ‘‘Scotorum rex illus- 
trissimus,” a conspicuous person, if any ; and 
yet his contemporaries are mute about his 
poetry. Bower praises him for every sort of 
accomplishment, but not for his verses; he 
compliments him upon his excellent archery, 
but not upon ‘The Kingis Quair.’ Dunbar, 
later, weeps for all the dead ‘‘ makars,” but 
omits King James. Lindsay is equally silent, 
and so is James VI., who wrote verses and a 
treatise of Scottish poetry, but never alluded 
to his ancestor. 

The fact may seem strange to us; but it is 
not unique. It is easy to point out another 
example as similar as can be ; and yet no doubt 
can he entertained in that case about the 
authenticity of the princely verses. Charles, 
Duke of Orléans, grandson of King Charles V. 
and father of King Louis XIT., of the same age 
as James I., a prisoner, like him, for many years 
in England, endowed, like James, with every 
sort of accomplishment, now known mostly as 
a poet, remained practically ignored as such 
up to the eighteenth century. Yet he wrote 
numerous poems; he lived among poets, he 
exchanged verses with them ; his lines are the 
best by far (after the poems of Villon) that 
France can boast of in the fifteenth century ; 
his reputation underwent nevertheless a com- 
plete eclipse. One single vague allusion by 
Martin Lefranc to ‘‘le livre du bon due 
d’Orléans” is the only one which it has been 
possible for critics to discover in the fifteenth 
century. Octavien de St. Gelais, in his ‘Séjour 
d’Honneur,’ gives a list of the famous ‘‘ poetes 
et philozophes.” He finds room on his list 
among the moderns for ‘‘ Dente florentin,” 
‘¢ Petrac,” ‘* Boccasse,” Alain Chartier, Jean de 
Meung, Jacques Milet, &c., but not for Charles 
d’Orléans. ‘The thing is the more noticeable as 
he makes frequent allusions to Louis d’Orléans, 
father of Charles, and as he dedicates his book 
to King Charles VIII., cousin of the Duke. No 
less remarkable is the fact that King Louis XIE., 
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son of Charles, who wrote poetry, never did 
anything for the fame of his father, nor ever 
alluded to his gifts as a poet. Francis L., 
who succeeded him and who composed 
volumes of verses, did nothing either for 
Charles. Francis felt a keen interest not only 
in the works of the ancients, but also in 
the poetry of old France; he made Marot 
rejuvenate the ‘Roman de la Rose’ and 
print an edition of it for the benefit of con- 
temporaries; but he allowed the exquisite 
poems of his grand-uncle to remain unprinted 
and unknown. It was left for the Abbé Sallier 
in the eighteenth century, the Tytler of that 
James, to render full justice to the Duke. 

King René of Anjou, who was a friend of 
Charles d’Orléans, and wrote a variety of poems 
—one, e.g., on his love for the beautiful Jeanne 
de Laval, who became his wife (viz., his pas- 
toral of ‘Regnault et Jeanneton,’ i.e., René 
and Jeanne)—fared somewhat better; but yet 
his verses were never printed till our times. 
All that poetry was too personal (too much the 
work of amateurs, as people thought) to obtain 
the rank and receive the meed of praise it 
deserved. It suffered on account of the qualities 
which give it now its greatest charm in our 
eyes. The case seems to have been the same 
with James. 

3. According to Mr. Brown the dialect em- 
ployed in the poem ‘‘is the northern”; the 
author ‘‘has engrafted on that dialect many 
Chaucerian inflexions ”; the poem can only have 
been written ‘‘ by a Scot.” James was ten (or 
according to Mr. Brown eleven) years old when 
captured ; how then could he write Scottish so 
many years later, when he had never left Eng- 
land, and had been educated there ‘‘in a 
manner which left nothing to be desired ” ? 

Are we to conclude from this that if James 
had continued to speak, besides English, the 
language of his country, his education would 
have been considered as ‘leaving something 
to be desired”? Let us observe, on the other 
hand, that a clever boy of ten would know his 
own language, dialect, or patois well enough to 
preserve it easily through life if the slightest 
chance of keeping it offered itself. The company 
of a friend or a servant would be enough to 
represent that chance ; and the boy would the 
more tenaciously cling to his native tongue and 
to all that recalled the mother country if he had 
been violently abducted from it, as was the case 
with James. No proof is adduced that James 
was without the possibility of keeping up his 
native speech ; on the contrary, we know that 
he was captured, but not alone; and as, accord- 
ing to all historians, he was comparatively well 
treated, the exclusion of all companions or 
Scotch attendants seems most unlikely. He 
had been sent to France ‘‘ cum honesta familia,” 
says Bower. Many persons will be of opinion 
that a ‘‘northern dialect,” ‘‘ with Chaucerian 
inflexions, peculiar to the midland English,” 
is the very sort of language a young prince 
brought up under such circumstances would 
use in a poem dedicated to things and events 
nearest his heart. 

But to employ those northern forms, Mr. 
Brown continues, would have been ‘“ un- 
gracious’ on the part of James ; he would have 
reduced his English tutors to despair, and rent 
the ear of his betrothed. Perhaps, one may 
answer, James was wicked enough not to care 
much about the despair of his English tutors ; 
perhaps Jane Beaufort—the heart of woman is 
so mysterious !—was not displeased to hear the 
speech, however rude, of the country that was 
to be hers; everybody knows besides that 
harsh sounds become very sweet to the hearer 
when they come from loving lips. Perhaps, also, 
James ‘‘chantait pour lui-méme,” as often 
happens with poets writing such personal 
poetry. There is more than one plausible 
explanation. 

4. Mr. Brown has noted a number of ges 





Court of Love’; many such resemblances had 
already been noted by Mr. H. Wood. But 
Mr. Brown holds that the author of the first 
copied the second ; and as the second is of a 
later date than the death of James, the first 
cannot be by James. If this were proven the 
authenticity of ‘The Kingis Quair’ could not 
be defended. Is it proven ? 

In several cases the resemblances are certain, 
they are obvious. But the more one studies 
medizeval poetry the more one is struck by the 
resemblance between authors of all kinds. 
Sometimes poets copied each other wilfully ; 
sometimes they resembled each other by 
chance; an immense number of ideas and 
images were, so to say, afloat; they re- 
appeared everywhere, in every work. It 
would be easy to find for most of the pas- 
sages culled by Mr. Brown from the two poems 
parallels from many other authors; and if 
there was no probability of imitation in these 
cases, how should there be certainty in this 
one? The *‘band of gold and silk...... with 
here in tresse y’broudered” of ‘The Court of 
Love’ will remind us not only of ‘The Kingis 
Quair,’ not only of Cressida ‘‘with hir here 
clere...... Which with a threde of gold she wolde 
binde,” but also of ‘‘le chiome accolte in oro” 
of Petrarch. Mr. Brown quotes from ‘The 
Court of Love’ the two lines, 

Beseche I you but seen my wil and rede, 

And let your answer put me out of drede, 
and thinks to ‘‘hear the very echo of these 
words” in the following verses from ‘ Kingis 
Quair’ :— 

Now help me furth and for your merci lede 

My hert to rest that deis nere for drede. 
They resemble ‘ The Court of Love,’ no doubt, 
but they resemble also Petrarch’s lines :— 

Peré s’ un cor pien d’ amorosa fede 

Pud contentarvi senza farne strazio 

Piacciavi omai di questo aver mercede. 
Among those resemblances Mr. Brown insists 
particularly upon two, namely, the use made in 
the two English poems of the words balas and 
smaragde. As being of special importance, 
they are mentioned among the most telling 
proofs in the ‘‘ Review and Conclusion” of his 
book. The word balas, we are told, is ‘‘ very 
uncommon,” and, as it is to be found in the two 
poems, this denotes a close connexion between 
them. 

But, we may say, if the word is rare in English 
poems, it is of common use in French works ; 
and surely the author of ‘ Kingis Quair,’ who 
gives room in his book to ‘‘Fair-Calling,” needed 
no ‘ Court of Love’ to teach him a word which 
is to be found in the ‘ Roman de la Rose’ :— 

Ma parole est moult vertueuse, 
Ele est cent tans plus précieuse 
Que saphirs, rubis ne dalais, 

As for smaragde, Mr. Brown contends that 
both English poets use the word in a wrong 
sense ; they think that a smaragde is something 
blue, whereas it is an emerald—that is, some- 
thing green. It is, therefore, most likely that 
one derived from the other both the word and 
the mistake. As for the mistake, Mr. Brown 
considers there is no doubt about it. We read 
in ‘The Court of Love’ that the eyes of Rosial 
are ‘‘ bright and orient as is the smaragde,” and 
Mr. Brown observes that ‘‘it is quite unneces- 
sary to argue” that ‘‘light green eyes would 
not be beautiful.” Hence it follows that the 
poet must have meant blue, and ‘‘ was surely 
ignorant of the smaragde being a green stone.” 

This is being indeed very partial to blue 
eyes! But whatever may have been our 
ancestors’ taste for blue, green, grey, or black 
eyes (‘‘tous aimés, tous beaux, Des yeux sans 
nombre ont vu l’aurore”’), certain it is that it 
was not at all by mistake that the author of ‘The 
Court of Love’ used that simile. Dante employs 
it for Beatrice, and shall we suppose that he 
meant to attribute eyes to her which ‘‘ would 
not be beautiful”? or that he did not know 


in which ‘The Kingis Quair’ resembles ‘The | what he said ? or that he, too, copied ‘ The Court 





of Love’? or that, Beatrice being in reality a 
‘*green-eyed monster,” he had to confess the 
truth ? 

Posto t’ avem dinanzi agli smeraldi 

Ond’ Amor gia ti trasse le sue armi. 
The truth is that the two poets simply alluded 
to the brightness of their ladies’ eyes. The sup- 
posed parity of mistake in ‘ The Court of Love’ 
and ‘ Kingis Quair’ cannot be maintained. 

But there is one more question, and a very 
important one, concerning the connexion between 
those two poems. We are told that they resemble 
each other in many ways ; but, on the hypothesis 
of the one being an imitation of the other, who 
was the imitator? On this decisive point we 
expect decisive arguments. Readers will, I 
believe, consider that the reasoning at p. 35 
cannot be held as such. ‘‘‘The Court of 
Love,’” says Mr. Brown, 

“is excellently handled as regards its theme; its 
unity is indeed one of its great charms. It is not, I 
hope, unduly to depreciate ‘ The Kingis Quair’ as a 
poetical composition to say that it lacks artistic 
unity,” &e. 

Reasons of the same sort might be adduced to 
prove that Guillem de Castro copied the ‘Cid’ 
of Corneille. 

5. James is taxed with inconsistency for 
having praised the ‘high birth” of his 
betrothed above his own. Venus tells him 
that if he compares himself to Jane he will find 
that his wit and his person are no match 

To hir hie birth, estate, and beautee bryght. 


How can this be said, Mr. Brown inquires, “ of 
a king and an earl’s daughter”? The explana- 
tion is, according to Mr. Brown, that the author 
of ‘ Kingis Quair’ is here again copying ‘ Court 
of Love,’ where we read :— 

And eke remember thine abilitie 

May not compare with her, this well thou wote. 

It will be observed that the supposed mis- 
taken assertion in ‘Kingis Quair’ has no 
equivalent here; there is no allusion to high 
birth. So then we should have to believe that 
the clever anonym who owes birth to Mr. 
Brown had nevertheless so little invention that 
he could not find for himself such simple ideas, 
and was so inattentive besides that he modified 
his model, merely to add what is described as a 
ludicrous mistake. I contend, on the contrary, 
that this is the sort of mistake a clever anonym, 
meaning to palm off his composition as a dead 
sovereign’s, would not have made. If, on the 
other hand, we recognize the book as being 
James’s, the matter is simple enough : a lover 
will always consider that he is nothing compared 
to his lady; James says so; but he does not 

retend that he is of lower birth than Jane (who 
teleneed. however, to the royal house of Lan- 
caster, and was not an ordinary earl’s daughter). 
He says that what he is altogether does not 
bear comparison with what she is altogether, for 
she has everything—birth, estate, and beauty. 

Was James ‘‘passionately enamoured” of 
Jane? enough for his passion to suggest such 
a poem as ‘The Kingis Quair’? Mr. Brown 
(pp. 90 and 99) seems to doubt it. Such things 
are certainly difficult to prove by deeds and 
charters. But we can at least point out that 
the ‘Relation’ of Regnault Girard confirms 
entirely the estimate which may be drawn from 
the poem concerning the king’s character and 
the tenderness of his heart. The testimony 1s 
an absolutely independent one, and the con- 
ditions under which Girard went to Scotland 
were calculated to predispose him to ill-humoured 
judgments rather than to over-favourable ones. 

6. According to Wyntoun, James was born in 
1394 ; he was captured on Palm Sunday, 1405; 
his father, Robert III., died on April 4, 1406. 
This latter date, after considerable discussion, 
has been proved to be accurate. Walsingham, 
on the’ other hand, says that the capture of 
James took place in 1406, and several autho- 
rities—Sir William Hardy especially—are of 
opinion that he is right. The thing is of im- 
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ce, as the author of ‘The Kingis Quair’ 
states that when he was made a prisoner he had 
the age of innocence by ‘‘nere about the 
nowmer of yeris thre,” that is, he was seven 

Jus three, i.e., ten years old, if we are to take 
Pim au pied de la lettre. But, Mr. Brown says, 
the real date of his capture being the spring of 
1406, he was not ten, but eleven, and the author 
of ‘Kingis Quair’ copied here Wyntoun. James, 
if he were the real author, would never have 
made such a blunder. 

The question, I maintain, must at least 
remain an open one. Here the testimony of 
deed and charter may be justly expected, and 
will, perhaps, be discovered some day, but it is 
lacking now. All we can do is to oppose one 
chronicler to another. As much can be said in 
this case for Wyntoun as for Walsingham. 
Wyntoun is certainly no mean authority for 
this period, and there is, besides, a statement 
in Walsingham which it is very difficult to re- 
concile with the hypothesis of the event happen- 
ing in 1406. The capture of James raised great 
ietignation, because it was said to have occurred 
in time of truce. Wyntoun is positive as to 
om: Trewis bath on sé and land 

Was takyn for to be lestand 

Tyll evyn on the next Pasch day. 
This very precise statement is borne out by 
public documents. The truce alluded to was 
confirmed by the kings of both countries in 
1404, and was to last ‘‘ until the day of Pasque 
next folewand, the sonne goingedoun ”(‘ Foedera,’ 
third edition, iv. 68). The fact of a truce exist- 
ing at that time was held to be of so much 
importance that the capture of James, made 
under such circumstances, was enumerated later 
among the causes the King of France had for 
waging a rightful war against ‘‘ Henri de Len- 
clastre et faire contrariétée & lui et & ses 
Anglois ” :— 

“Item fut dit aussi comment le jeune roy d’Escoce, 
qui lors venoit en France et lequel estoit alié au Roy, 
fut prins par les Anglois en temps de tréves 3 lui 
_ par ledit Henry.”—Monstrelet, sub anno 


Such being the case, is it not, to say the least, 
very strange to see Walsingham acknowledging 
that, when the capture took place, there was a 
truce? He says, it is true, that it was only 
a truce by land, and that the capture was made 
atsea. If the capture had been really made in 
1406, Walsingham, desirous as he was of ex- 
culpating Henry, had a much better answer, 
namely, that there was no truce at all in that 
year, neither by sea nor by land, for there was 
none. Taken altogether, his statement is as 
much in favour of 1405 as in favour of 1406. 

Little account must be taken either of the 
first payments made for James in the Tower 
(August 14th, 1406), for nothing shows that they 
were the first. And it is not certain that his 
imprisonment began there. Bower speaks of 
his being sent first to ‘‘ Penvai.” 

“T have not yet seen,” writes Sir W. Hardy, 
“anything to show how the Prince was brought 
from Flamborough to King Henry in London, nor 
have I had the good fortune to find, as I expected 
to do, the royal mandate for his committal to the 
Tower,.’—‘ Exchequer Rolls,’ iv. p. exeviii. 

Note also that it is possible that historical facts 
and ‘Kingis Quair’ may be reconciled in yet 
another way. We do not know for certain the 
date of James’s birth. Mr. Brown, who makes 
light of Wyntoun’s testimony when the date of 
the capture is in question, here follows him 
unhesitatingly. He adds, it is true, that the 
chronicler’s statement is confirmed by a letter 
from ‘‘ Queen Annabella to Richard II., dated 
from the Abbey of Dunfermline in 1394” 
(p. 49). But the letter, which is reproduced 
in the ‘Facsimiles of National MSS. of Scot- 
land,’ ii. No. xlix., bears no year. It is dated 
“le primier jour d’aoust,” and nothing more. 
1. Mr. Brown, yielding for once to fancy, 
pictures to himself his anonymous poet, that 
new man for whom a place ought to be reserved 


in the history of literature, ‘‘his elbow on the 
desk, the ‘Origynale Cronykil’ (of Wyntoun) 
open before him, selecting the few biographical 
facts needed to lend an air of reality to the good 
matter he had then in his heart to indite touch- 
ing the Scottish king” (p. 60). What an extra- 
ordinary man that must have been! so clever 
and yet so modest ! who wrote such good poetry 
and was content to give it as being another’s ; 
who did it so cleverly as to lead astray that 
shrewd man, his contemporary, Major, famous 
all over Europe for his logic and critical acumen. 
We wonder what interest he had in undertaking 
such a difficult task; what could have put ‘‘in his 
heart” to perform it, what return he expected. 
A most extraordinary man, to be sure; a most 
wuikely one some will think. 

I shall conclude here this short review, which 
makes, indeed, a very long letter; I most 
earnestly apologize for its length. While fully 
acknowledging the manifold qualities of Mr. 
Brown’s book and its author’s ingenuity, I be- 
lieve that many will consider that the position 
of the defenders of James Stuart is not yet un- 
tenable, and that the loyal troops can continue 
to hold the field. J. J. JUSSERAND. 








THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvus’s announcements 
include, among new novels, ‘ Dulcie Everton,’ 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton ; ‘The City of Refuge,’ 
by Sir Walter Besant; ‘Revenge,’ by Mr. 
Robert Barr, with twelve illustrations by Mr. 
Lancelot Speed and other artists; ‘Dr. 
Rumsey’s Patient,’ by Mrs. L. T. Meade and 
Dr. Halifax; ‘Sebastiani’s Secret,’ by Mr. 
S. E. Waller, with twelve illustrations by the 
author ; ‘Jerry the Dreamer,’ by Will Payne ; 
and ‘Young Lochinvar,’ by Mr. J. E. Mud- 
dock, author of ‘ Basile the Jester,’ &c., 
— Bret Harte’s Works, Vol. IX., — among 
volumes of short stories, ‘ Barker’s Luck, and 
other Stories,’ and ‘ Devil’s Ford, &c.,’ by Bret 
Harte; and ‘In the County of Kerry, and other 
Stories,’ by Mrs. Croker,—‘ The Charm, and 
other Drawing-Room Plays,’ by Sir Walter 
Besant and Mr. W. H. Pollock,—‘ New Poems,’ 
by Bret Harte,—‘ A Minion of the Moon,’ by 
Mr. T. W. Speight, author of ‘The Grey Monk,’ 
—a third series of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes,’ —‘ Might Have 
Been: some Life Notes,’ by Dr. Joseph Parker, 
—‘Songs of Travel,’ by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin,—and Vols. 
III. and IV. (completing the work) of ‘The 
French Revolution (Constituent Assembly, 
1789-91),’ by Mr. J. H. McCarthy. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SotHEBy, Wi1LKINSON & HonGE con- 
cluded the season by the sale of the library of 
Lord Bateman and other smaller collections. 
The improvement in prices observable in the 
early part of the year has been well maintained, 
and the last sale showed no alteration. The 
following are some of the more important books 
sold : Morant, History of Essex, 1768, 131. 10s. 
Saxton, Maps of England and Wales, imper- 
fect, 1579, 251. Reeve, Conchologia Iconica, 
1843-78, 871. A Horn-Book of the eighteenth 
century, 101. An Album of Engraved Musical 
Portraits, 541. An Album of Engraved Portraits 
of the Georgian Period, 30]. 10s. A manu- 
script Shah Nameh, with small illuminations, 
A.H. 1032, 291. 10s. Arabian Nights, by 
Sir R. Burton, 16 vols., 261. 10s. ; another 
copy, without the Supplement, 20]. Bow- 
dich, Fresh - Water Fishes of Great Britain, 
1838, 401. 10s. The Ibis, 1872 to 1895, 
12]. 2s. 6d. Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, 1882-93, 11/. 5s. Crawford, 
Teares of Ireland, 1642, 12/. 5s. Breviarium 
Sarisburiensis, Pars Estivalis, 1556, 201. Alex- 
ander Gallus, Grammatica Latina Metrice, 





printed on vellum, 1470, 231. Chetham Society, 








1844-84, 12. Angas, New Zealanders, 1847, 
111. Chauncy, Historical Antiquities of Hertford- 
shire, 1700, 15/. 15s. Drawings by Rembrandt 
reproduced in Phototype, 11l. 15s. Haden, 
Etudes & l’Eau-Forte, Paris, 1866, 301. 10s. 








GOLDSMITH’S ‘DESERTED VILLAGE.’ 

August 10, 1896. 
Ir may interest your correspondents on the 
subject of the early editions of Goldsmith’s 
‘Deserted Village ’ to know that I have in my 
possession a small octavo copy, in grey paper 
cover, of that issue named in last week's Athe- 
neum as belonging to Mr. A. C. Lamb, of 
Dundee. It corresponds, I believe, in all par- 
ticulars—title-page, numbering, printing of past 
tense without the apostrophe, readings, &c.— 
including the position of the couplet at the end 
of the description of the schoolmaster. The 
date, of course, 1770. The little pamphlet has 

been apparently much read. 
J. Starnes Bass. 








EMILY, LADY TENNYSON. 


AFTER a short and sudden illness from con- 
gestion of the lungs, Emily, Lady Tennyson, 
died at Aldworth early on Monday morning 
last. Of the lives of those to whom Leibnitz 
referred when he said ‘‘ to love is to plant one’s 
own happiness in the happiness of another” 
there is often nothing to tell save that which is 
recorded in a golden scripture too sacred for 
the public eye; and it will not take many 
lines to give here those outward facts of Lady 
Tennyson’s life with which the reader has con- 
cern. The daughter of a gentleman of position 
of Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, Mr. Henry Sel- 
wood, and niece on the mother’s side of the Arctic 
hero Sir John Franklin, Lady Tennyson was 
born in Berkshire on July 9th, 1813. Through- 
out her youth she lived in Lincolnshire, where 
she first met the poet to whom she was after- 
wards married at Shiplake Church on June 13th, 
1850. Her elder sister married another member 
of this family of poets, Charles Tennyson 
Turner. 

Of her two sons, the younger, Lionel, died in 
1886 from fever on his passage home from a 
visit to India. Hallam, the elder, has suc- 
ceeded to the title. 

This is a life-story as uneventful and, so far 
as the world knows it or can ever know it, as 
meagre as that of any one of the millions of 
Englishwomen who for some inscrutable reason 
they never inquire about are born, bear children 
themselves, and die and are forgotten. And 
yet in that ‘‘ golden scripture ” above alluded 
to this apparently thin and simple life was sur- 
passingly full—surpassingly rich, indeed, in all 
those highest and noblest emotions which seem 
to warrant us in indulging the hope that Tenny- 
son held so passionately—the hope that man 
with all his shortcomings has a future. Lady 
Tennyson’s case, however, is in many respects 
peculiar. 

There are-some few people whose, natures are 
so noble or so sweet that how rich soever may 
be their endowment of intellect, or even of 
genius, we seem to remember them mainly by 
what St. Gregory Nazianzen calls ‘‘ the rhetoric 
of their lives.” And surely the knowledge that 
this is so is encouraging to him who would fain 
believe in the high destiny of man—surely it 
is encouraging to know that, in spite of ‘‘the 
inhuman dearth of noble natures,” mankind can 
still so dearly love moral beauty as io hold it 
more precious than any other human force. 
And certainly one of those whose intellectual 
endowments are outdazzled by the beauty of 
their qualities of heart and soul was the sweet 
lady whose death I am recording. 

Among those who had the privilege of know- 
ing Lady Tennyson (and they were many, and 
these many were of the best), some are at this 
moment eloquent in talk about the perfect 
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helpmate she was to the great poet, and the 
perfect mother she was to his children, and 
they quote those lovely lines of Tennyson which 
every one knows by heart :— 

Dear, near and true—no truer Time himself 

Can prove you, tho’ he make you evermore 

Dearer and nearer, as the rapid of life 

Shoots to the fall—take this and pray that he 

Who wrote it, honouring your sweet faith in him, 

May trust himself ae after praise and scorn, 

As one who feels the immeasurable world, 

Attain the wise indifference of the wise ; 

And after autumn past—if left to pass 

His autumn into seeming leafless days— 

Draw toward the long frost and longest right, 

Wearing his wisdom lightly, like the fruit 

Which in our winter woodland looks a flower. 

Others dwell on the unique way in which 
those wistful blue eyes of hers and that beauti- 
ful face expressed the ‘‘ tender spiritual nature ” 
described by the sont-samnatll it, indeed, more 
and more eloquently with the passage of years, 
and the bereavements the years had brought. 
The present writer saw her within a few days of 
her death. She did not seem to him then more 
fragile than ordinary. For many years she whose 
fragile frame seemed to be kept alive by the 
love and sweet movements of the soul within 
had seemed as she lay upon her couch the same 
as she seemed when death was so near—intensely 
pale, save when a flush as slight as the pink on 
a wild rose told her watchful son that the sub- 
ject of conversation was interesting her more 
than was well for her. As a matter of fact, 
however, Lady Tennyson was no less remark- 
able as an intelligence than as the central heart 
of love and light that illumined one of the most 
beautiful households of our time. 

Though her special gift was no doubt music, 
she had, as Tennyson would say with affectionate 
pride, a ‘‘ real insight into poetical effects’’ ; and 
those who knew her best shared his opinion in 
this matter. Whether, had her life not been 
devoted so entirely to others, she would have 
been a noticeable artistic producer it is hard to 
guess. But there is no doubt that she was born 
to hold a high place as a_conversationalist, 
brilliant and stimulating. Notwithstanding the 
jealous watchfulness of her family lest the 
dinner talk should draw too heavily upon her 
small stock of physical power, the fascination 
of her conversation, both as to subject-matter 
and manner, was so irresistible that her friends 
were apt to forget how fragile she really was 
until warned by asign from her son or daughter- 
in-law, who adored her, that the conversation 
should be brought to a close. 

Her diary, upon which her son is drawing for 
certain biographical portions of his book upon 
the poet, will show how keen and how persistent 
was her interest in the poetry of her husband ; 
it will also show how thorough was her insight 
into its principles. Asa rule, diaries, professing 
as they do to give portraitures of eminent men, 
are mostly very much worse than worthless. 
The points seized upon by the diarist are almost 
never physiognomic, and even if the diarist 
does give some glimpse of the character he pro- 
fesses to limn, the picture can only be partially 
true, inasmuch as it can never be toned down 
by other aspects of the character unseen by the 
diarist and unknown to him. 

Very different, however, is the record kept by 
Lady Tennyson. As an instance of her power of 
selecting really luminous points for preservation 
in her diary, let me instance this. Manya student 
of the ‘Idylls of the King’ has been struck by 
a certain difference in the style between ‘ The 
Coming of Arthur’ and ‘ The Passing of Arthur’ 
and the other idylls. Indeed, more than once 
this difference has been cited as showing Tenny- 
son’s inability to fuse the different portions of a 
long poem. This fact had not escaped the eye 
of the loving wife and critic, and two days before 
her death she said to her son, ‘‘ He said ‘ The 
Coming of Arthur’ and ‘The Passing of 
Arthur’ are purposely simpler in style than the 
other idylls as dealing with the awfulness of 

‘birth and death,” and wished this remark of the 
poet’s to be put on record in the book. 





It is needless to comment on the value of 
these few words and the light they shed upon 
Tennyson’s method. 

THEODORE Wartts-DuUNTON. 








Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. MacmILuan are going to publish 
two volumes of selections from the articles 
of the late Dean of St. Paul’sin the Guardian 
and Saturday Review. They will be edited 
by Miss Church. The Dean wrote for the 
Saturday Review when he was at Whatley ; 
to the Guardian he contributed from its 
commencement till his death. 


Str Lewis Morris has returned to his old 
publishers, Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., whom he left a couple of years ago. 


Tue same firm is going to issue in the 
autumn a little book by Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Tue -Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
have agreed to publish the fragment 
of the Hebrew original of LEcclesiasticus 
acquired lately by the Bodleian Library 
(see Atheneum, June 27th). It is said that 
the monograph will be ready by the end of 
October. 

Mr. Hucu THomson has now finished the 
illustrations to the reprint of Somerville’s 
‘Chase’ which Mr. George Redway will 
publish in the autumn. 

Str Jonn Hrssert has undertaken to 
found a number of scholarships for girls in 
Cartmel Grammar School, which it is pro- 
posed to restore to its earlier character as a 
mixed school for boys and girls. 


THE educational wreckage of the session 
was increased at the last moment by the 
abandonment of the London University 
Bill, the passing of which was regarded 
eight days ago as almost a certainty. The 
opposition threatened by the friends of 
King’s College on the question of religious 
tests, and by the representatives of the 
provincial graduates in respect of the 
graduation standard, was virtually dis- 
armed. It is understood that a demand for 
tests more stringent than would be possible 
under the Duke of Devonshire’s amendment 
necessitated (or, at any rate, led up to) the 
abandonment of the measure. 


Sir Joun Gorst’s suggestion that the 
universities and the county councils should 
combine to do for secondary education 
what the Government attempted may result 
in the summoning of further education 
conferences—unless, as seems not unlikely, 
the university authorities conclude that they 
can effect nothing of value in the way of 
organization without one or more Acts of 
Parliament. 


At the next University Court of St. An- 
drews the Marquis of Bute will propose 
the establishment of a lectureship in modern 
Greek. The Rector has also given notice 
that he will move for the appointment of a 
woman as Assistant-Professor of Medicine 
and Lecturer in Physiology. 


Yer another school fund of 10,0007. is 
asked for, and in part subscribed, in order 
to provide playing-fields for the Manchester 
Grammar School within a convenient dis- 
tance from the school. A field has just 
been purchased in Broughton, .and it is 
hoped to secure another on the south side 


Tue third volume of ‘ English Army 
Lists and Commission Registers, 1661-17147 
edited and annotated by Mr. Charles Dalton, 
will be ready for publication next December, 
This volume takes in the period from 
February 13th, 1689, to April 23rd, 1694, and 
includes all the regiments on the English 
Scotch, and Irish establishments during the 
above period. 

Pror. Gismonv1, 8.J., is about to publish 
the Arabic text of the second part of 
Amr ibn Mattai’s work on the Nestorian 
Patriarchs, edited from MSS. in the Vatican 
Library. This important * commentary ” 
was much used by Assemani in the pre. 
paration of his “ Bibliotheca Orientalis,” 
but an edition of the text in modern type 
was much needed by all whose studies lead 
them to the consideration of the history of 
Mesopotamia during the first twelve cen- 
turies of our era. 

Mr. R. E. M. Pzacu has been editing 
notes and records, historic and social, of the 
ancient family of Washbourne, of Wash- 
bourne, Wichenford, and Pytchley, from 
the twelfth century to the present time, and 
Mr. Bellows, of Gloucester, has printed a 
limited number of copies for private circula- 
tion. 

A LocaL committee has issued an interest- 
ing pamphlet in support of an appeal for 
the “‘ restoration”’ of Austerfield Church, near 
Bawtry, Yorks, the birthplace of William 
Bradford, governor of the community of 
‘“‘ Pilgrim Fathers ” of Mayflower celebrity. 
A facsimile of the parish register is given, 
showing the birth of ‘ William sone of 
William Bradfourth”’ in 1589. Close by is 
Scrooby, where Cardinal Wolsey halted on 
his last journey. Some 1,500/. are urgently 
needed, of which half has been subscribed, 
but, strange to say, only 10/. of this by 
Americans. 

Pror. R. F. Harper, of Chicago, hopes 
to publish during the course of the next 
few weeks the third part of his work on the 
Assyrian and Babylonian letters of the 
‘“‘K” collection in the British Museum. 
Recent research has shown that as many 
as fourteen letters by the same writer are 
extant, and several scribes are represented 
by groups of letters which vary in number 
from six to twelve. Prof. Harper only 
gives the cuneiform texts in the early parts 
of his work, leaving the transliteration, 
translation, and commentary until after 
these are published. The epistolary texts 
which he has prepared for issue are about 
1,570 in number, and this “Corpus” will 
probably exhaust the letter treasures of the 
Nineveh library. 

Mr. F. M. Hverrer writes :— 

‘In your ‘ Literary Gossip’ of last week you 
mention that Mr. Elkin Mathews will shortly 
publish a collection of ‘Lays and Legends of 
the Weald of Kent.’ Will you allow me to say 
that for the last two years my wife and I have 
been collecting materials for just such another 
work? Indeed, a ‘Wealden Trio’ of my own 
appears in this month’s Savoy, and so, perhaps, 
I may claim a certain priority in the field. I 
only’ make the claim in order that if Miss 
Winser’s book does not stop the appearance of 
our own, it may not be thought that we are 
following in her footsteps.” 


Tux Imperial Academy of Sciences of 
St. Petersburg, to which Indian students 





of the city. 


are already under such deep obligations, 
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jas commenced a series of unpublished 


extsrepresenting the literature of Buddhism 
4s preserved in Sanskrit (not merely Pali) 
works, of which so little is accurately 
own. The first number of this series is 
to be the ‘ Sikshisamuccaya,’ a compendium 
of the teaching of the highly important 
gchool of the ‘Great Vehicle,’ compiled in 
the seventh century A.D., chiefly from older 
pooks now lost in their original form, though 
extant in ancient versions. Prof. Cecil 
Bendall is preparing the text (the printing 
of which has commenced) from the arche- 
MS. lent by the University of Cam- 
pridge, with occasional references to the 
Tibetan version preserved in the Hodgson 
collections of the India Office. Another 
volume is in yg ere by Prof. S. 
dOldenburg, of St. Petersburg. 

Tux death is recorded of Emanuel Gurlitt, 
the Sleswick-Holstein poet and soldier. He 
had attained some distinction as a writer of 
lyric verses, but his fame will rest chiefly on 
his poems in the Platt Deutsch dialect. 
Louis Gurlitt, the well-known landscape 
painter, and Cornelius Gurlitt, the musical 
composer, were his brothers. In 1873 the 

t was elected Burgomaster of Husum, 
and held the office throughout the last 
twenty-three years. He died at Husum in 
his seventieth year. 

FRrEIHERR VON WILAMOWITZ-MOLLENDORF, 
Mommsen’s son-in-law, has been appointed 
successor to Ernst Curtius. He has been 
Professor of Classical Philology at Gottingen 
since 1883. 

Tue Corriere della Sera has just pointed 
out that the identity of Goethe’s ‘‘anmutige 
Mailinderin,” whom we mentioned last 
week, had been discovered before, and that 
Signor Valeri merely summarized the result 
of former researches. We may add that 
her name was not Maddalena Ricci, as 
erroneously spelt by some German papers, 
but Riggi, and that a heliotype of her 
portrait, drawn by Goethe, has been pre- 
fixed by Robert Keil to his interesting 
volume entitled ‘ Ein Goethe-Strauss.’ 


M. 8. P. Lamsros writes from Athens on 
August 7th :— 


“From Corfu came yesterday the news of 
the decease of Jacob Polylas. He was born at 
Corfu in 1826, and was educated first at Rome 
and then in Germany and Italy. He was active 
in promoting the union of the Septinsular 
Republic with Greece, and afterward was repre- 
sentative of Corfu in the Chamber of Deputies 
for ten years (1869-1879). Since then he has 
lived in retirement in his native island, devoted 
to his studies, and his death is a deplorable loss 
to modern Greek literature. One of the first to 
show a preference for the popular speech, which 
he studied to his heart’s content in its genuine 
manifestations, he also employed it in his 
writings, and he has not cmephed boldly to enter 

e lists in its defence. A discriminating 
admirer of ancient and modern poetry, he 
brought out in 1859 the best edition that has 
yet appeared of the poems of the Zantiote 
Solomos, prefixing to it a long critical 
introduction. Besides we are indebted to 
him for an interesting translation of the 
Odyssey (Athens, 1879) into the popular lan- 

e, and since then he has turned to the 
l,and published in 1890 as a specimen a 
version of the sixth book. But Polylas ought 
not to be unknown to Englishmen, for he and 
Bikelas were among the best translators of 
Shakspeare into modern Greek. In old days 





he printed at Corfu a version of ‘The Tempest’ 


at a time when few Greeks interested them- 
selves in English literature. But the trans- 
lation of ‘Hamlet,’ which he published at 
Athens in 1889, was a great advance on this, 
and rivalled the better - known version by 
Bikelas. The introduction, written in a style 
which, in contrast to the popular speech used in 
the translation, may be regarded as a nearer 
approach to the language of conversation, 
shows deep study of Shakspeare, and the same 
intelligent criticism which distinguishes all his 
prose.” 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Returns of Endowed Charities for 
the Parish of Barnbrough, Yorkshire, and 
for several parishes in Glamorganshire (1d. 
each) ; Prisoners’ Education, Report of the 
Departmental Committee, Minutes of Evi- 
dence, &c. (1s. 3d.); Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, Digest of the Minutes of Evi- 
dence (2s. 4d.); and Report for 1895-6 on 
Queen’s College, Galway (2d.). 








SCIENCE 


cciiiel 
ASTRONOMICAL LITERATURE, 


Mars. By Percival Lowell. (Longmans & 
Co.)—This is an English edition (with some 
alterations) of a book which had already appeared 
in America. The author made an expedition in 
the summer of 1894 to the town of Flagstaff 
in Arizona, for the purpose of making a series 
of observations of the planet Mars during its 
favourable opposition of that year. He pro- 
vided himself with a telescope of 18 inches 
aperture for visual and spectroscopic work, and 
another of 12 inches to be used for photography. 
He and his assistants, Messrs. W. H. Pickering 
and Douglas, obtained a large number of draw- 
ings, sketches, and photographs. With regard 
to his general conclusions, set forth in detail in 
this volume, we must ask our readers to pro- 
cure it and judge for themselves. Much per- 
severing work was accomplished, and the 
existence of a large number of markings on the 
planet is clearly established, though there may 
be difference of opinion as to their signiticance. 
Mr. Lowell believes in the presence of inhabit- 
ants on Mars, and thinks that much of their 
existence is spent in maintaining it by carrying 
on an extensive system of irrigation. The main 
supply of water is the polar reservoir, which at 
a certain season of the Martian year is set free 
on its journey south, passing through a number 
of channels, which were scooped out ages ago 
when the supply was more plentiful than it is 
now. From these proceed, our author thinks, 
a number of artificial cuttings for conveying the 
water through all parts of the Martian conti- 
nents. These are of course too narrow to be 
visible to us; but evidence, he contends, is 
furnished of their existence by changes in the 
appearance of the soil produced by the vegeta- 
tion which the industrious inhabitants keep 
in vigour, eating their bread by the sweat of 
their brows, whilst applying themselves to this 
laborious system of irrigation. 

We have received the seventh part of Astro- 
nomical Observations and Researches made at 
Dunsink, the Observatory of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Prof. Rambaut, who succeeded Sir 
Robert Ball on the appointment of the latter as 
Plumian Professor at Cambridge, states that 
the present publication contains the results of 
a large number of meridian observations of stars 
obtained at intervals during the last eleven years, 
the stars selected being chiefly those for which 
it seemed desirable to settle the amount of their 
proper motions, besides others selected for 
comparison with small planets and additional 
zodiacal stars to be included in the Nautical 
Almanac. A catalogue is given of the mean 
places of 717 stars, reduced to the epoch of 
the beginning of 1890. 





A forty-sixth volume of the Radcliffe Observo- 
tions has recently been published, containing 
the results of those obtained during the years 
1888 and 1889. 

We have received the number of the Memorie 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
July. It contains Prof. Tacchini’s record of 
the solar spots, facule, and protuberances 
observed at Rome during the second quarter 
of the present year, and shows progressive 
diminution in those phenomena; and a paper 
by Prof. Mascari on the frequency and distri- 
bution in latitude of the solar spots observed at 
Catania in 1895, and compared with those for 
the corresponding months in 1894. 








Science Gossiy. 


FERDINAND vON HERDER, the late librarian 
of the Imperial Botanical Garden at St. Peters- 
burg, has died at his native town, Griinstadt, 
in Bavaria, whither he had just retired after 
thirty-five years of fruitful labour in Russia. 
The St. Petersburger Zeitung states that he was 
the last surviving male descendant of Johann 
Gottfried von Herder; but we are not quite 
sure of this. 


J. J. WEILENMANN, one of the most energetic 
of the literary members of the Swiss Alpine 
Club, has died at St. Gall in his seventy-seventh 
year. He described his numerous climbs in 
the successive volumes of the Jahrbuch des 
Schweizer Alpenklub and in his book ‘Aus der 
Firnenwelt.’ 


THE twenty-eighth Congress of the Italian 
Alpine Club is to be held in Genoa from the 
3rd to the 8th of September. The last three 
days are to be spent in excursions. 


Tue United States Naval Survey, the Uni- 
versity of Harvard, and the Civil Engineering 
College, Cornell, are combining to ascertain the 
precise longitude of Cornell. Twenty stars are 
to be simultaneously observed at Washington, 
D.C., Harvard, and Cornell. 


Pericres told the Athenian boatmen that 
something larger than his cloak concealed the 
sun during an eclipse. Unfortunately this was 
true at Vadsé and its neighbourhood in more 
senses than one last Sunday morning ; for if the 
moon covered the sun, dense clouds covered 
both when the eclipse was total, and though 
glimpses of the sun were obtained for a short 
time before and after totality, no observations 
of any scientific value could be made. Nor does 
the weather appear to hav. been more favour- 
able on the island of Yezo, dense fog prevailing 
at Akkeshi on the south coast, where the Eng- 
lish expedition was installed which included 
the Astronomer Royal and Prof. Turner. An 
American party under Prof. Todd, and a French 
under M. Deslandres, had proceeded to the 
north-eastern coast of the island, but were not 
more successful there. No news has yet been 
received from Siberia or from Novaya Zemlya, 
where Sir George Baden-Powell had taken a 
party which included Mr. Stone, Radcliffe 
Observer at Oxford. The eclipse is stated to 
have been well seen in the north of Sweden, 
but that was beyond the line of totality. The 
sky was quite cloudy at St. Petersburg, where 
there would have been a large partial eclipse, 
but clear at Copenhagen, where it was smaller. 
As far as is known at present, the eclipse has 
been a disappointment with regard to scientific 
results. Two annular eclipses of the sun are 
due next year; but the next total eclipse will 
take place on January 22nd, 1898, and be best 
seen in India. 
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FINE ARTS 
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The Carved Stones of Islay. By R. C. 
Graham. Illustrated. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons.) 

‘“‘THE condition of the Argyllshire stones 

becomes more and more lamentable. Some very 

hard ones seem to be little affected by time, but 
the greater number are slowly though surely 
losing their sharpness, and the designs [sculp- 
tured upon them] are fading away. Little 
can be done to protect them as they should 
be protected. Lying, as they often do, in 
graveyards which are still in use, they are 
trodden upon and scratched by boot-nails, and 
they suffer from umbrella-points and pocket- 
knives of over-zealous tourists, anxious to make 
clear the earth-filled or lichen-covered scrolls. 
A headstone, insecurely set, falls on one slab, 
and breaks it across ; another slab is purposely 
broken up and used for building. Two frag- 
ments of which I made casts or sketches not long 
ago have now entirely disappeared ; probably 
they have been thrown into newly-made graves 

It may be thought that such cases are excep- 

tional, but it requires no argument to show that 

the stones are steadily deteriorating.” 

Such is the burden of Mr. Graham's book. 
It shows that he is not only full of sympathy 
for his subject, but has a fine eye for local 
colour, and his letterpress and the numerous 
excellent illustrations which accompany 
it evince good taste, good judgment, and 
exceptional industry. 

The island of Islay, which lies off that 
other island whose modern name is Jura, 
is, from exceptional causes, remarkably 
rich in sepulchral memorials of various 
dates from the twelfth century onward, and 
most likely from a still earlier age ; indeed, 
there is great probability that, although 
the rudeness of some of the simpler class is 
no proof of their extreme antiquity, a few 
may be reckoned to belong to the ninth and 
tenth centuries, if not still earlier times. 
We say this while we refuse to believe that 
Ireland, and Ireland alone, was the foun- 
tain from which culture penetrated to the 
west of Scotland, the Hebrides, Wales, and 
Cornwall. Accordingly we demur to Mr. 
Graham’s statement that the Irish origin of 
the style in which these memorials are deco- 
rated is ‘‘ generally allowed.”’ Later research 
has done much to refute the preposterous 
claims of the older school of Hibernian 
antiquaries, which, until about a quarter 
of a century since, obtained too easy 
credence. The great source of all art of 
this kind was in Byzantium; there was, of 
course, no other, though local as well as 
Romanesque influences had their effect in 
the west of Europe. 

Probably the majority of the carved stones 
in Islay and the neighbouring islands, as 
well as in continental Argyllshire, are not 
by any means the most ancient specimens of 
their class, while one of the most remark- 
able facts in the history of those relics is 
that some of them, of very inferior 
and clumsy execution and poor design, 
are even subsequent to the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; irrefutable dates upon 
a few examples attest that, although else- 
where the older types had for nearly a 
century gone entirely out of vogue; never- 
theless, as Mr. Graham shows, and Capt. 
White, in his ‘ Archeological Sketches— 
Kintyre,’ had already told us, the bungling 
and uninspired carvers of Cromwell’s 





time in the West actually set them- 
selves to copy, however crudely, the floral 
and symmetrical patterns of the old Norse 
monumental sculptors. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
Hebrides and neighbouring islands and 
Kintyre and surrounding districts were, 
at least nominally, at all times, and often 
actually, under the Norwegian crown. This 
was the case till quite late in the twelfth 
century, and the Norse dominion extended 
even to the Isle of Man, to say nothing of 
Dublin itself. It was not till 1265 that, 
except the Orkneys, all the Scottish islands 
near and far were ceded to Alexander III. 
by Magnus IV. Man enjoyed a sort 
of semi-independence until the masterful 
Edward of England took the little kingdom 
in hand. It is easy, therefore, to see how 
it happened that Scandinavian types of 
design were retained in the islands till long 
after they had ceased to be in vogue else- 
where in Great Britain. Later still, the 
makers of sepulchral memorials in the 
North continued ignorant of any other 
types of design. Besides, the intense 
hardness of the native rocks made im- 
possible the more delicate sort of sculp- 
ture in which the Gothic artisans who used 
limestone and sandstone excelled, a circum- 
stance which may be said to have compelled 
retention of the simpler and shallow carving 
of the older type. The island of Islay con- 
tained the headquarters—we were going to 
write the palace—of the Kings of the Isles 
until 1493, when John IV. succumbed to his 
enemies, and five years later died a monk 
of Paisley Abbey. 

Under these circumstances it is hardly won- 
derfulthat Scandinavian types survived in the 
Islay region until a comparatively late period. 
Accordingly Mr. Graham’s book is enriched 
with over a hundred capital photographic 
plates of memorials in low relief, several of 
which represent warriors in coats of mail 
under surcoats, such as the chroniclers 
ascribed to Hacon, who invaded and harried 
the whole region; wearing high-peaked 
bascinets, and camails, or tippets, on their 
shoulders; and holding two-hand swords, 
such as those used in England about the 
middle of the twelfth century, although it 
is manifest that most of the warriors of the 
Isles must have belonged to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. There are gene- 
rally scrolls of leaves, fleurons, and other 
floral patterns in low relief (unmistakably of 
the Byzantine type) which form a background 
to the effigies. There are a few ecclesiastics 
wearing chasubles. A great number of 
similar slabs are decorated with swords of 
early types, in place of the portraits of the 
dead, and similarly set in floral devices, 
most of which are of great beauty, elegantly 
and elaborately executed so as to surpass 
the average of English slabs of the like 
nature; a rapier of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, set in fleurons exactly as the twelfth 
century swords are set, occurs at Kil- 
arrow; in the same place a chalice accom- 
panies, as in the South, a priest’s effigy. 
A large number of slabs exhibit the well- 
known lymphads of Argyll. One marked 
feature of the Islay stones is the number of 
crosses ; besides these the crucifix (the feet 
of Christ being placed according to the 
Byzantine mode) is an unusually frequent 
subject of the carver—quite as frequent 





a subject as in Cornwall. In Tslay there 
are seventeen of these representati 
and the carved stones of the island 
exhibit an uncommon number of ingerj 
tions which, the sculptures being in an yp. 
usually good state of preservation, are more 
or less legible. The simple plaited or stra: 
work, which so often occurs in Anglo-Saxch 
and Irish crosses and slabs, has in ll. 
shire been developed into the already 
mentioned foliated scrolls and fleurongs: 
we notice the same development in the 
slabs and upright crosses of Kintyre and 
Knapdale, shown in Capt. White’s two 
volumes. 

We find instances in the work before 
us of the practice of making ancient slabs, 
the carvings notwithstanding, serve a second 
time, when new inscriptions commemorate 
the more recent dead; and such travesties 
are not unknown as that which occurs ona 
thirteenth (?) century slab enriched with 
floral ornaments, to which the inscription 
‘‘ John Heves [ Hughes ] marchand in lever 
a 1702” does not add a charm. At 
<ildalton occurs one of the very few slabs 
in Islay the ornamentation of which—com- 
prising two figures under a double canopy, 
which is decorated with cusps and finials— 
betrays a Gothic influence. On the main- 
land of Argyllshire evidences of similar 
Gothic influences are, as we said in 
1873, much more frequent than in the 
neighbouring islands; this is exactly 
what might be expected from the isola- 
tion of the latter and their consequent 
conservatism. While the lymphad of Argyll 
is very frequent on Islay monuments—not 
less so than on the mainland—no example 
occurs on which that cognizance is borne on 
the shield of a warrior, like the effigy of 
a thirteenth century knight at Killean in 
Kintyre. On the mainland, as at Kilkivan, 
in several instances a pair of shears 
appear on the same slab with a huge 
sword, thus disproving the theory of some 
antiquaries that the former implement shows 
the grave of a woman. The shears pro- 
bably indicated that a weaver or woollen- 
worker lay beneath, just as the anvil of 
Finlaggan, in Islay, indicated a smith; the 
frequent fishes, fishermen ; chalices, priests ; 
lymphads, shipmen ; a rider with a spear, 
dogs, and a stag, as at Kilchouslan, in 
Argyllshire, a hunter. A snake, which is 
generally supposed to refer to the Evil One, 
is not found on any Islay slab. 

Lack of space has compelled us to confine 
our remarks chiefly to the slabs described 
in this book. Had it been otherwise, atten- 
tion would have been given to some of the 
fine upright crosses which it illustrates, 
several of them rude and simple, mere 
engravings on the stones, while there are ela- 
borate examples at Kilchoman ; to the cross 
with the encircling glory (which is more 
frequent in Cornwall than in Scotland) at 
Kildalton, which contains details reminding 
us of the famous cross at Kells; and to the 
frequent bosses, five in number, which are 
supposed to refer to Christ’s five wounds. It 
is an exceptional survival of an old sort of 
memorial which refers to a dead worthy a8 
follows: ‘‘ Here lyes Charl McArthor who 
lived in Proaik and departed this life the 
fiften day of Febrvrey 1696 years,” and 
bears incised upon the stone a fowling- 
piece, a powder-horn, and a dog. 
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Thomson of Duddingston, Pastor and 
Cal By W. tied Tllustrated. (Edin- 
h, Elliott.) —Mr. Baird is no doubt justified 
in demanding for John Thomson ‘‘ more recog- 
nition than he hasas yet received”; but whether 
it was reasonable to urge his claims in a quarto 
yolume of more than two hundred and fifty 
pages is quite another thing. Surely it was the 
reverse of wise to attempt the subject on any- 
thing like such a scale, even when, as in this 
case, the author includes a good deal of the 
history of art, and supplies a certain number 
of anecdotes (some of which are fresh and en- 
joyable) of worthies like Walter Scott, David 
rewster, J. M. W. Turner (with whom Mr. 
Baird almost ventures to compare Thomson !), 
Lord Cockburn, Lord Eldin (John Clerk), and 
others of less note. It isa pity most of these 
anecdotes are not profoundly interesting, but it 






| 
er would be unfair to say that they are not cha- 
racteristic. Not even the many capital photo- 
orate yures which really illustrate the volume and 
stieg do unusual justice to their subjects could 
02 @ B ensure success for so big a book. What- 
with BH ever may be the positive importance as an 
tion artist of Thomson of Duddingston, there is no 
ever doubt that the ideas of ‘*‘Southrons ” are unjustly 
At swayed by the fact that only an indifferent 
labs imen of his work is in Trafalgar Square, 
om- and that it was not till the International 
; Exhibition of 1862 that any picture of 
PY; his had appeared in an important gallery. 
s— There were three in all; two of them were, 
4n- it is true, Thomson’s masterpieces, ‘ Fast 
ar Castle’ and ‘Ravensheugh Castle’; and only 
in six other pictures of his have, according to Mr. 
the Graves, been comprised in any other gathering 
tly in London. It may be added that a large 
la. proportion of Thomson’s work has suffered 
nt seriously through his perversity in using 
ll asphaltum, that ‘‘Judas of pigments,” as a 
y sardonic painter formerly called it. Neverthe- 
ot less, Wilkie was unjust to his countrymen 
le when, referring to this foible of the latter, he 
on said, ‘‘ Take from Thomson his asphaltum and 
of his megilp, and nothing remains!” ‘The 
in Village Festival,’ ‘The Blind Fiddler ’—indeed, 
n, avery large number of Wilkie’s own masterpieces, 


8 to say nothing of the deplorable paintings of 
* his ‘‘Spanish time ”—have perished through 
this censor’s trusting to asphaltum when 
x4 he ought to have avoided it. It was not, 
8 as Mr. Baird thinks, “the fault of the 
z colourman” that artists of Thomson’s time 
: relied so much upon asphaltum. Neither need 
f our author have scolded the colourman because 
) some of those painters were addicted to megilp ; 
. nor did these materials prove more than usually 
fallacious, as Mr. Baird tells us, ‘‘ when they 

| were mixed together”; nor is it true, as we 
are told here, that asphaltum was employed 
with deplorable freedom because it possesses 
“the tempting property of giving a high lustre 
to the darker parts of a picture.” It was not 
“high lustre” of any kind, but the clear dark- 
hess and a peculiar lucidity and force which 
asphaltum put at the service of painters that 
tempted them to risk the future of their works. 
These characteristics, and the fact that this pig- 
ment gives little trouble and can be employed 
with great facility, led to its popularity with 
reckless artists. It is remarkable that Turner, 
who did not flinch from using red lead, the 
most treacherous and the most brilliant of all 
treacherous materials, did not care for asphal- 
tum. His taste was too sensitive, his eye for 
colour too exquisite, and his touch too 
masterly to allow him to accept the traitor of 
@ colour-box. What Mr. Baird says of 
the services of Girtin (whom he calls Gir- 
ton) in the development of water-colour is 
true, but not new ; but we fail to see what it 
to do with Thomson’s indifference to that 
method of painting and his comparative failure 
mM using it. To Thomson’s own methods, 
Motives in painting, and inspiration in design 
We have the complete key when we know 
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that his most important teacher in the tech- 
nique of painting was Alexander Nasmyth, 
and that—to use a phrase of the greenroom— 
Gaspar Poussin was his favourite ‘‘ study.” 
Upon this noble but thoroughly artificial painter 
the minister of Duddingston most manifestly 
founded his art. Like him, Thomson was an 
admirable student of composition; like him, 
he understood that highly impressive and in- 
tellectual branch of design the harmonious dis- 
position of the masses of his subjects ; and this 
achievement—which at all times is rare, and was 
very much rarer in Thomson’s time than now— 
combined with an innate power to attain to style 
of a fine sort, fully justifies the high, though 
limited praise critics have bestowed upon his 
pictures. It is a pity Mr. Baird allowed himself 
to perpetrate as well as to perpetuate several 
grotesque caricatures of Turner's manners, 
his brusqueness and uncouth jokes. It 
is, too, ludicrous when we read that, in 
our author’s opinion, Turner (whom it is 
manifest he does not understand, and hardly, 
if at all, appreciates) was a little jealous of 
Thomson, who at best was, and very often 
declared himself to be, not much better than 
an amateur well endowed with sympathies for 
a noble sort of monumental art, one who worked 
in a narrow, though beautiful and serious vein, 
and as a parish minister—his true vocation— 
was a thoroughly good man. As we have said, 
this biography contains a good deal that is 
curious and melancholy about the state of art 
and public taste for painting in Edinburgh c. 
1810-1820. During that epoch ‘‘ Auld Reekie” 
was, artistically speaking, in a most deplorable 
condition ; so much so that it is not wonderful 
all the Scotch painters who had to live by their 
art, and did not contrive—as Raeburn and 
Thomson himself did—to marry ‘‘ weel-tochered 
widows,” took refuge in London and did not 
return. 


LD’ Art Pratique: Der Formen-Schatz. (Munich 
and Leipzig, Hirth.)—This is the volume 
for 1895 of a series of choice examples of 
art as practised by French, Italian, and Low 
Country masters, sculptors, and goldsmiths of 
antiquity, nearly two hundred in number, and 
illustrating paintings and carvings of all the 
schools and periods from the ‘ Hunting Scene’ 
of Asurbanipal III., and the ‘ Hours’ of Calli- 
manchus, which is at Berlin, an almost archaic 
marble, to the ‘ Vénus, l’Amour, et Flore’ of 
Prud’hon, and Madame Vigée Lebrun’s ‘ Marie 
Antoinette,’ which is now at Versailles. It 
embraces embrvideries and ironwork, French, 
German, and Venetian, Florentine medallions 
of the sixteenth century, majolica from Urbino 
and Faenza, German hanaps of late Gothic types 
in gold and silver, Stefano da Sesto’s marble 
tabernacle at Pavia, drawings in bistre by 
Mantegna, Marc Antonio’s engravings, John of 
Bologna’s bronze ‘Thetis,’ a ‘Décoration de 
Cheminée’ by Lelonde, eighteenth century, the 
nearly naked ‘Venus Victis’ which Canova 
carved with Pauline Borghese as his model, 
woodcut portraits for books of the seventeenth 
century, the luscious sentimentalities of Guido, 
the lusciousness which is not sentimental of 
Greuze, the unflinching realism of J. L. David’s 
portraits, the strained allegories of Bouchardon, 
and goodness knows what besides. Although 
none of this host of transcripts is first rate, or 
even more than tolerably good, ‘Der Formen- 
Schatz’ is a perfect treasury of memoranda, 


made accessible for reference by artists and | Drogo de Bevrere. 


amateurs by a good classified index and a list 
of names. The text, which is terse, historical, 
and descriptive, is, like the title of the book, 
in French and German, and the volume as a 
whole is even more acceptable than its fore- 
runners we have already commended to our 


readers. 

















THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
The Yorkshire Archeological Journal, Parts 53 
and 54 (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.), begins with 
Mr. R. Skaife’s learned translation in full of the 
Domesday Book for Yorkshire. This portion, 
continuing what we have already referred to, 
describes first the vast acquisitions of Alan, 
Earl of Brittany, in each of the three Ridings. 
Thus, for example, 
“In Scottune (Scotton), for geld, nine carucates 
and six ploughs may be [there]. Gospatric and 
Torfin had two manors there. Now, the same Gos- 
patric has what he had. Bodin has the land of 
Torfin. Each is waste. The whole one leuga in 
length and one in breadth. T.R.E. [in the time of 
King Edward] it was worth thirty shillings.” 
‘Tt is waste” is the hideous and ever repeated 
element of every record of destructive spolia- 
tion. Of the slaughter which accompanied the 
spoliation the Book, of course, gives no sign ; 
it was probably less than the pillage ; this much 
may be guessed at by the comparative fewness 
of Norman names in the three Ridings at any 
time and the preponderance of Saxon and Scandi- 
navian. Berengar de Todenihadconsiderablelands 
in Yorkshire besides his large holdings in other 
counties. In the former were to be found 
certain churches, more frequent there than else- 
where, or at Buckton of the ci-devant Turbrandt’s 
inheritance. ‘‘ Now, Berengar has there in des- 
mene four ploughs and one mill of six shillings 
[annual value]. A church and a priest.” In 
what is now the Wapentake of Skyrack, in the 
West Riding, Iibert de Laci, a much-rewarded 
follower of the Conqueror from Vire, had 
immense holdings, as at Barwick -in-El- 
mete: ‘‘This land Ilbert de Laci has now 
[it had formerly belonged to our old ac- 
quaintance Earl Edwin], where he has in the 
demesne twelve ploughs and forty-eight villanes 
and twelve bordars with sixteen ploughs, and 
three churches and three priests, and three mills 
of ten shillings [annual value].” At Garforth 
there were ‘‘a church and a priest.” ‘‘T.R.E. 
it was worth sixty shillings ; now thirty shillings.” 
In Swillington, Dunstan and Ode had nine caru- 
cates for geld, and five ploughs may be [there]. 
** Now Ilbert has two villaines there, and two 
bordars with one plough. A church is there, 
and four acres of meadow.” ‘*T.R.E. it was 
worth four pounds; now ten shillings.” Of 
Tbert’s holding in Parlington, the land in T.R.E. 
was worth thirtyshillings, ‘‘now three shillings” ; 
in Thomer his share T.R.E. was worth four 
pounds, ‘‘now ten shillings.” At Birkby Hill 
** Robert” had the land of Ilbert, and ‘‘ it is 
waste. T.R.E. it wasworthtwenty shillings.” And 
so on all over the great shire and the adjoining 
rovinces on the south of it. At Temple 
ewsam ‘‘T.R.E. it [the land] was worth 
sixty shillings; now six shillings.” At Head- 
ingly it was worth forty shillings; now 
four shillings. Roger de Buoli, the same who 
sold to the Abbot of Holy Trinity at Rouen 
the tithes of his manor of Builley-en-Brai for 
seventy-two pounds of silver and a horse, had 
many estates in Yorkshire, including several 
churches and priests. William de Warenne, 
who married Gundreda, had great holdings in 
Yorkshire, of which his caput baronice was Conis- 
brough, where, upon a still more ancient artificial 
hill, still stands the huge round tower we call 
Conisbrough Castle. The other great feudatories 
were William de Perci (a Crusader who died at 
Mountjoy, near Jerusalem, whence his heart 
was brought to be interred at Whitby) and 
Mr. Leadman is very in- 
teresting anent Pocklington Church and Pock- 
lington School, in a place where, upon the 
terra Regis, there was ‘‘a church and a priest ”; 
and the manor, which T.R.E. was worth fifty- 
six shillings, had been at the Conquest reduced 
to eight shillings! Mr. R. Holmes treats of 
Pontefract Castle ; Sir G. Glynne’s ‘ Notes on 
Yorkshire Churches’ are continued ; likewise 
Dr. Sykes’s extracts from the registers of Holy 
Trinity, Hull, and ‘Paver’s Marriage Licences, 
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1615-17’; and Dr. Appleton prints a curious 
muster roll of the cavalry who went to Perth 
in 1339-40, and held that city in the winter, 
just twenty-five years after Bannockburn was 
supposed to have abolished the power of 
Edward II. Many of the names are ‘ York- 
shire,” and some are quaint. Altogether these 
parts of the Journal are first rate and worthy of 
its honourable position. 


Essex Archeological Transactions. Vol. VI. 
Part I. (Colchester, Wiles.)—Among the in- 
teresting articles contributed to this issue are 
Mr. Laver’s papers on ‘Gryme’s Dyke; or, 
the Outward Trench of Wyldenhey,’ and the 
‘Roman Pottery Kiln, Shoeburyness.’ The 
former deals with a remarkable earthwork, 
three and a half miles long, carried in an almost 
straight line across the peninsula (formed by the 
Colne and ‘‘the Roman river ”’) on which stood 
British Colchester. The latter describes a kiln 
of an unusual type, found within the last year, 
and resembling one that was unearthed beneath 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. Round’s paper on 
Hornchurch Priory deals with the documentary 
history of this solitary appanage in England of 
the hospice on Mont Bernard, which obtained it 
from Henry II. Mr. Elliot has a lengthy and 
valuable contribution on the Fitz Lewes family 
and the Ingrave brasses. Rejecting the in- 
ventions of heralds, he traces this family to 
Sir Lewes John, a London merchant, temp. 
Henry IV., who acquired estates in Essex. We 
doubt, however, if his origin is clearly estab- 
lished. The fine brasses in Ingrave Church are 
here reproduced from rubbings. Mr. Sperling’s 
paper on the custom of setting up royal arms 
in churches is of more than local interest. 
The practice is traced to the introduction 
of the royal supremacy under Henry VIII. 
Those who are interested in field-names will 
welcome Mr. Waller’s further instalment, in 
which our suggestions on a previous occasion 
are quoted with approval. We may point out 
that an editorial note makes ‘‘ Heiland” in a 
charter of John ‘‘a misreading of Nayland.” 
The identification is right, but there is no mis- 
reading, for ‘‘ Eiland” was the early form, and 
‘*Nayland” a corruption. We are glad to 
learn that the Society is preparing a general 
index to its Transactions, but the index to 
vol. v., which has reached us, is, though 
elaborate, by no means satisfactory. There 
seems to be much want of a uniform system in 
work of this character. 








SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. 


Ir has long been known that the career of the 
greatest painter England has produced in our 
time was drawing to a close—that in him cancer 
was about to claim another illustrious victim. 
Accordingly, no one was surprised to learn that 
on Thursday last the famous artist passed 
away who gave us ‘A Huguenot,’ ‘Ophelia,’ 
* Autumn Leaves,’ ‘ Chill October ’—the painter 
of a prodigious number of portraits of the first 
class, such as those of Mr. Hook, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Cardinal Newman, and the late Duchess 
of Westminster. 

John Everett Millais was born on June 8th, 
1829, in Portland Place, Southampton, in which 
town his parents were then sojourning during a 
temporary absence from Jersey. His father, John 
William Millais, of Tapon, was a Jerseyman, a 
member ofa family longsettled there. His mother, 
born Mary Evamy, first married Mr. Hodgkin- 
son, of London, and bore him several children. 
Of her second marriage the late President was 
the second son, William, a well-known land- 
scape painter, being his elder brother. The 
‘“*English Velazquez” spent his infancy in 
Jersey, and when nearly six years of age he 
was removed to Dinan, where he is said to have 
astonished a party of French officers by draw- 
ing their portraits successfully. About two 
years later, he being then only eight years old, 
the family settled at No. 7 (then 83), Gower 








Street, London, and availing themselves of the 
advice of Sir Martin Shee, who admired the 
child’s drawings, sent him to the then well- 
known school of Mr. Sass at the corner of 
Streatham and Bloomsbury Streets, which is 
still marked by a bust of Minerva over the door. 
In 1838 the Society of Arts awarded a silver 
medal to the boy for a drawing from the antique. 
On this occasion the Duke of Sussex presided at 
the distribution of awards, and the extreme 
youth of the winner so astonished His Royal 
Highness that he asked what he could do for 
the child of nine years old. ‘‘ Give me leave to 
fish in the Round Pond at Kensington ”’ is said 
to have been the reply. The request was 
granted, and the boy was soon seen at the pond, 
wearing his cap, curls, and large collar, and 
ardent in a pastime which even then he pas- 
sionately loved and till quite recently followed. 

In 1840, being the youngest person ever 
admitted to the schools, Millais became a 
student in the Royal Academy, then seated in 
Trafalgar Square; until 1843 he drew there 
diligently from the antique, and thus laid the 
foundation of that knowledge of style and 
form and that severe, but not austere taste 
which distinguish the technique of all his 
better paintings. Originally too young to be 
admitted to the Life School, Millais, in 1847, 
won the Academy’s Gold Medal for a picture 
in oil, representing ‘The Young Men of the 
Tribe of Benjamin seizing their Brides,’ which 
was hung at the British Institution in 1848. 
Before this, however, in 1846, the lad had exhi- 
bited at the Academy ‘ Pizarro seizing the Inca 
of Peru,’ a remarkable work, naturally, of course, 
in the manner then fashionable among painters 
of anecdote, but from one so young quite a 
marvel. A still greater wonder was the group 
of life-size figures in the giving (Mark xii.) of 
‘The Widow’s Mite,’ which was at Westminster 
Hall in 1847, and, being designed with grace 
and spirit, was painted with considerable power, 
measuring more than 10 ft. by 14 ft. This canvas 
has been cut in half: one part remains in Eng- 
land, the other has crossed the Atlantic. In 
the same year, being then only seventeen, Millais 
sent ‘Elgiva seized by Odo’ to occupy a 
wretchedly bad place in Trafalgar Square. This 
was, we believe, apart from sketches of portraits 
for which he obtained trifling sums, the first 
picture he contrived to sell. The price was 
120!., and the work was the last of his pre-Pre- 
Raphaelite productions. In 1847 he exhibited 
‘Study of an Indian’s Head’ at the British 
Institution. 

It was in the autumn of 1848 that Millais 
became one of the three founders of the now 
celebrated Pre - Raphaelite Brotherhood ; it 
was at his studio in Gower Street that the 
society took definite shape. Within a day 
or two four other members, every one of 
whom was a close intimate of the original 
three, joined the association, which thus con- 
sisted of Millais, Dante G. Rossetti, James 
Collinson, Mr. Holman Hunt, and another, 
painters ; Thomas Woolner, sculptor ; and Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, who, though employed as a 
Government clerk, acted as secretary. He was, 
by three months, the youngest; Millais, who 
soon became the best-known member, the next 
youngest, but taking so large a part in the 
matter that he became pre-eminent, at least 
before the public. In this connexion, although 
this is not the place to discuss Pre-Raphael- 
itism, at all events as it then existed, we may 
briefly repeat the apologia of one of the Brother- 
hood, who, years ago, wrote thus :— 

‘* Pre-Raphaelitism was neither more nor less 
than a protest of sincerity against the fatuousness 
of conventional art which ruled before its incep- 
tion. It owed absolutely nothing but the example 


of sincerity to foreign or ancient artists of any 
kind ; it illustrated that sincerity with greater devo- 
tion than any preceding mode of design, and pro- 
duced nothing which is in the slightest degree like 
what had gone before it. Nor did the works and 
technical motives of the Brethren, in any respect 
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the least resemblance to each other. "Thee be 
re-Raphaelitism on the practi i 
was mt and maoaas.” Of its professors 
The effect was, indeed, manifest to an astonish. 
ing degree in the difference between the ‘ Elgiva’ 
of 1847 and Millais’s ‘ Isabella’ of the next and 
following year ; the latter is now in the Liver. 
pool Gallery, and in 1849, when it was on the 
line at the Academy, the painter being then in 
his twentieth year (!), excited a large amount 
of attention, and so irritated the new, per 
critics that they abused the young artist in 
a manner which nowadays would not be 
tolerated. Nevertheless, holding to the prin- 
ciples which he had avowed, and which he hel 
to create, Millais continued a Pre - Raphaelite 
martyr till 1854, when, the close personal 
union of the P-R.B. having begun to dis. 
solve, and each member's idiosyncrasy maki 
itself felt, he adopted a less stringent, but 
not less powerful or brilliant mode of paint- 
ing. In fact, Millais did exactly what Cor. 
reggio, Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, Velazquez, 
and Reynolds had done, without being called 
apostates, trimmers, or traitors. As with these 
great masters, so with him : his art develo 
itself upon a thoroughly solid body of know- 
ledge and accomplishments into a more potent 
and elastic form. His most important Pre. 
Raphaelite pictures are ‘Isabella,’ ‘ Ferdinand 
lured by Arie],’ ‘Christ in the House of His 
Father’ (‘ The Carpenter’s Shop,’ so called), all 
at the Academy in 1850 ; ‘ Mariana’ and ‘The 
Woodman’s Daughter,’ 1851; ‘A Huguenot’ 
and ‘Ophelia,’ 1852 ; ‘The Order of Release,’ 
‘The Proscribed Royalist,’ and ‘Portrait of 
Mr. Ruskin,’ 1853. The last was not exhi- 
bited till long afterwards. It was in 1853 
that Miliais, having till then produced nothing 
but strictly Pre-Raphaelite work, was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Academy, being 
the youngest man, except Lawrence, to attain 
that distinction. In the same year he was 
married to Mrs. Ruskin (Euphemia Chalmers), 
eldest daughter of Mr. G. Gray, of Perth. In 
that year he exhibited nothing. Then camea 
transitional period when—the strenuous methods 
of the Brotherhood and their enthusiasm for 
their principles still influencing him intensely— 
he produced the admirable ‘ Rescue of Children 
from a House on Fire,’ 1855, and, in 1856, 
‘Autumn Leaves,’ ‘L’Enfant du Régiment,’ 
* Peace Concluded,’ and ‘ The Blind Girl. 


The most important of Millais’s subsequent 
pictures were ‘News from Home’ and ‘Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford,’ 1857; ‘The Vale of 
Rest’ and ‘Spring,’ 1859 ; ‘The Black Bruns- 
wicker,’ 1860 ; ‘The Ransom,’ ‘ Trust Me !’ and 
‘Parable of the Sweeper,’ 1862; ‘My First 
Sermon’ and ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’,’ 1863; 
‘My Second Sermon’ and ‘Charlie is my 
Darling,’ 1864. In 1863, having been an 
Associate ten years, he was elected a Royal 
Academician. ‘Joan of Arc’ and ‘The Romans 
leaving Britain’ followed in 1865, with 
‘Esther’ and ‘The Parable of the Tares’; 
‘Sleeping,’ ‘ Waking,’ ‘Jephthah,’ and ‘The 
Minuet,’ 1867; in 1868, ‘Sisters,’ ‘Stella,’ 
‘Pilgrims to St. Paul’s,’ and ‘Souvenir of 
Velazquez’ (his diploma picture); in 1869, 
‘The Gambler’s Wife,’ ‘ Nina’ (Miss Lehmann, 
now Lady Campbell), and ‘ Vanessa’ ; in 1870, 
‘The Knight Errant’ and ‘A Widow’s Mite’; 
in 1871, ‘Chill October,’ ‘A Somnambulist,’ 
and ‘Yes or No?’ in 1872, ‘Flowing to the 
River,’ ‘ Flowing to the Sea,’ and ‘ Hearts are 
''rumps’ (portraits of the Misses Armstrong) ; 
in 1873, ‘ New-laid Eggs’ (Miss Effie Millais) ; 
in 1874, ‘Scotch Firs,’ ‘Winter Fuel,’ ‘The 
North-West Passage,’ and ‘ Still fora Moment ; 
in 1875, ‘The Fringe of the Moor,’ ‘The 
Crown of Love,’ ‘No!’ and ‘The Ruined 
Garden’; in 1876, ‘Over the Hills and Far 
Away’; in 1877, ‘A Yeoman of the Guard,’ 
‘Effie Deans,’ ‘The Sound of Many Waters, 
and ‘Yes!’ in 1878, ‘The Princes in the 
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tower,’ ‘Bride of Lammermoor,’ and ‘St. : 
Martin’s Summer’; in 1879, ‘The Tower of 
’; in 1880, ‘Cuckoo’; in 1881, *Cin- 
derella’ ; in 1883, ‘Forget Me Not’ and ‘ The 
Grey Lady’; in 1887, ‘The Nest’; in 1888, 
‘Murthly Moss’ ; in 1889, ‘The Old Garden’ ; 
in 1891, ‘ Lingering Autumn’; in 1892, 
‘ Haleyon Weather ’and ‘ The Little Speedwell.’ 

Besides these, Millais at various dates painted 
the portraits of a large proportion of the English- 
men of distinction and the beautiful women of his 
time, the names of whom suffice as a sort of 
chronicle of his achievements in that line. 
Within our limits it is impossible to criticize or 
describe these works, and in respect to this 
‘ournal it is all the less necessary because for 
forty years the Atheneum has been a record of 
the artist’s productions of all kinds. ‘ Isabella’ 
comprised several portraits of men of note, 
among them the brothers Rossetti. ‘Ophelia’ 
was Mrs. D. G. Rossetti; ‘The Order of Re- 
lease’ contains a portrait of Lady Millais, then 
Mrs. Ruskin; ‘The Proscribed Royalist’ is 
Mr. Arthur Hughes. Of portraits proper, we 
have those of Mr. Ruskin, Sir John Fowler, 
@E., George Grote, Sir J. Paget (two), Sir 
W.S. Bennett, Lord Lytton, the Duchess of 
Westminster, Lord Shaftesbury, Mrs. Langtry 
(as ‘A Jersey Lily’), Mr. Gladstone (two), Mr. 
John Bright, Mr. Luther Holden, Sir G. Greenall, 
Principal Caird, Lord Beaconsfield, the Bishop 
of Manchester, Lord Tennyson, Sir H. Thomp- 
son, Princess Marie of Kainburgh (knitting, 
1882), Cardinal Newman, Mr. J ook, 
lord Salisbury, Sir H. Irving, Mr. T. O. Barlow, 
R.A., the present Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Rosebery, and Mr. J. Hare. In addition, 
Millais painted many portraits which have not 
come before the public, and may never do so 
unless they are included in that collection of his 
works which we hope to see before long. So 
great was his industry that Mr. Graves’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ gives the total of his exhibits up to 
1893 as 180 at the Academy, 2 at the British 
Institution, and in all 227 works. Manchester, 
the Burlington Club, the Grosvenor Gallery 
(where the special exhibition of 1886 contained 
131 pictures and 61 minor works), the Fine-Art 
Society, Guildhall, the Paris Salons, and other 
cllections have been enriched by his achieve- 
ments. 

Millais produced a number of etchings, among 
which the first—which he made to illustrate a 
tale by Rossetti for the fifth (unpublished) 
number of the Germ, 1850—is the rarest. A 
host of designs for woodcuts by him begins 
with that which illustrates Allingham’s ‘ Music 
Master,’ 1855, and comprises numerous designs 
for ‘Poems’ by A. Tennyson, 1857. Among 
these are many very noble examples. Dalziel’s 
‘Parables of our Lord,’ ‘Barry Lyndon,’ 
‘McLeod of Dare,’ ‘Mr. Wray’s Cash-Box,’ 
Once a Week, ‘Framley Parsonage,’ Good 
Words, ‘Orley Farm,’ and ‘The Small House 
at Allington’ contain a prodigious number of 
examples of Millais’s energy, resources, taste, 
and deep sympathies with a great variety of 
subjects, emotions, and histories. A very large 
number of his pictures have been engraved by 
= artists, such as ‘The First Minuet,’ 
‘Yes or No?’ ‘New-laid Eggs,’ ‘The Order 
of Release,’ ‘Cherry Ripe,’ ‘Pomona,’ ‘The 
Princes in the Tower,’ ‘The Picture of Health,’ 
‘No!’ and ‘Yes!’ and ‘Little Miss Muffet,’ 
by 8. Cousins; ‘A Huguenot,’ ‘My First 
Semon,’ ‘My Second Sermon,’ ‘ Awake,’ 
‘Asleep,’ ‘Sir J. Paget,’ ‘Sir W. S. Bennett,’ 

@ Deans,’ ‘H. Ismay, Esq.,’ ‘Sir G. 
Greenall,’ ‘Cardinal Newman,’ ‘Mrs. Reiss,’ 
A Jersey Lily,’ ‘ Mr. Gladstone,’ ‘ The Bride of 
ermoor,’ ‘Mr. John Bright,’ ‘The Duke 

of Westminster,’ ‘ Alfred Tennyson,’ ‘ The Stow- 
away,’ ‘Diana Vernon,’ and ‘Sir H. Irving,’ by 
1.0. Barlow ; ‘The Proscribed Royalist’ and 
: d and Celia,’ by W. H. Simmons ; and 
A Souvenir of Velazquez,’ by Lumb Stocks. 
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Millais, Esq.,’ ‘Forbidden Fruit,’ ‘ The 
Gambler’s Wife,’ and ‘Chill October.’ ‘The 
Black Brunswicker,’ ‘ Vanessa,’ ‘Stella,’ and 
‘The Princess Elizabeth’ were engraved 
by T. L. Atkinson; ‘Ophelia,’ by J. Ste- 
phenson ; ‘Lord Shaftesbury,’ by R. Josey ; 
*The White Cockade’ and ‘Still for a Moment,’ 
by G. Zobel; ‘The North-West Passage,’ by 
M. A. Mongin; ‘J. OC. Hook, Esq.,’ by O. 
Leyde ; ‘For the Squire’ and ‘The Captive,’ 
by G. H. Every; ‘Chill October,’ by M. 
Brunet-Desbaines ; and ‘Caller Herrin’,’ by 
Mr. Herkomer. In addition there have been a 
considerable number of reproductions in photo- 
gravure and other ‘‘ processes,” and many wood- 
cuts, including a remarkable one of ‘ Autumn 
Leaves,’ by Mr. Linton. The copyrights of 
these engravings were a mine of wealth to 
Millais. 

It is not surprising that so splendid a success 
should have brought Fortune’s gifts in full 
measure to the indefatigable artist, aud that the 
stateliness of his house should rival that of 
Rubens’s at Antwerp. The difference is great 
between the days in Gower Street, when he 
agreed to sell ‘A Huguenot’ (the unsurpassable 
masterpiece of his youth) for 150/., and was glad 
to obtain an extra 50/., and those much later 
times when that third-rate example ‘The 
Princes in the Tower’ brought nearly 4,0001., 
‘The Order of Release’ more than 2,8001., 
‘Victory, O Lord!’ 2,047/., ‘Jephthah’ 
3,990/., and ‘Chill October’ 3,225/. In the 
interval between his setting up in Gower Street 
and establishing himself in Palace Gate, Millais’s 
rates for portrait-painting rose much more than 
Reynolds’s in Leicester Fields exceeded those 
of Reynolds of St. Martin’s Lane, i. e., 
from 25]. to 5001. For years Millais was 
wont to decline executing a_half-length, 
life-size portrait for less than 1,000/., and, 
even at that price, could not undertake 
to complete such a task within two years of 
accepting it. Under these circumstances it 
is not wonderful that he built himself a palace 
lined with marble at Kensington, and occu- 
pied a mansion in Perthshire. With these 
splendours came even more acceptable dis- 
tinctions, which included Disraeli’s pretty com- 
pliment in calling Millais the ‘‘Apelles” of 
his time (he might as well have said ‘the 
Apollo of his age”) and the Presidency of the 
Academy. He was made an Officer of the 
Legion of Honour in 1878; a Second-Class 
Medal of the Salon fell to him in 1855, 
the great Médaille d’Honneur in 1878, and 
in 1882 membership of the Institut de 
France in the place of Dupré, the Italian 
sculptor. Millais, indeed, belonged to half 
the Academies on the Continent, including 
those of Antwerp, Madrid, and Rome, and at 
home, including that of Edinburgh. One of 
the distinctions that pleased him most was an 
invitation to paint his own portrait for the 
gallery of artists’ portraits by themselves, in 
the Uffizi. Oxford made him a D.C.L., and the 
Government appointed him a Trustee of the 
National Portrait Gallery ; as President of the 
Royal Academy he was a Trustee of the British 
Museum. 

Millais was the first. English painter to be 
made a baronet on account of his art, but 
it is a striking instance of Fortune’s fickleness 
that, although he had the honour of being unani- 
mously elected to succeed Leighton in the 
Presidency, he was destined to hold that 
office for little more than six months. 
Accordingly this year will be signalized in the 
annals of Burlington House by the records of 
not fewer than three Presidents of the Royal 
Academy. Who will be the third of them will 
occupy many ambitious minds. Owing to the 
ill health of two or three Academicians other- 
wise most desirable, the choice of Millais’s suc- 
cessor is really limited to Messrs. Alma Tadema, 
Fildes, Orchardson, Poynter, and Prinsep. 

Among Sir John’s distinctions of another 





sort we must not omit to name the purchase, in 
1895, and with the Chantrey Fund, of that 
remarkable picture, ‘Speak! Speak!’ the last 
of his important works. The price was 2,000. 
It is to his honour, too, that, despite his 
innumerable occupations, he was during many 
years the active and energetic hon. secretary of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
and the Artists’ Orphan Fund. There are no 
higher officers or presidents of these societies. 
Among Millais’s innumerable friends may be 
reckoned John Leech, Sir E. Landseer, W. M. 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Mr. Coventry Patmore(on 
whose behalf he painted a fine portrait of ‘ The 
Angel in the House’), and half the literary men 
and artists of his time. The author of ‘ Artists at 
Home’ (Low & Co.), 1884, from whose bio- 
graphy of Millais many of the facts mentioned 
above have been borrowed, enjoyed the advan- 
tage of the President’s revision of his memoir, 
as wellas of his notes and descriptions embodied 
in the elaborate Catalogue of the Millais Ex- 
hibition at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1886. 
This writer sums up his estimate of Millais’s 
character, powers, and career as_ follows: 
“The life of an artist is in his works, 
and as Millais’s labours have been almost 
as numerous as his successes, the biographers 
of the painter find only too much material 
at their hands if, within narrow spaces, they 
attempt to produce just portraits of him. It 
is therefore impossible to delineate him at 
full length unless what may be called a life-size 
canvas is available for the purpose. A prodigy 
in childhood, as a youth the most prominent 
leader in a movement which worked wonders in 
the practice of art, a member of the Academy 
when some of his contemporaries were still in 
the schools, Millais is one of the few living men 
whose pictures appeal to us from the level of 
the great ancient masters. A thorough painter 
per se and proper, whose technical skill is 
equal to a sixth sense, and, in being exhaus- 
tively artistic, is far more than being (pictorially 
speaking) merely scientific, this R.A. is among 
the fittest men in England to represent painting 
according to the illustrious mode which obtained 
of yore, when each master—as Titian, Raphael, 
or Velazquez did—shone in the courts of kings, 
and was not of them. Add tothese fine endow- 
ments indefatigable industry, the keenest and 
subtlest sense of the logic of art, a noble physical 
presence, and a genial manner that never tires, 
and we have the elements of that success which, 
by merely growing, assured its own magni- 
ficence.” 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tue British Archeological Association is 
going to hold its fifty-third congress in London 
from Monday, September 21st, to Saturday, 
September 26th. The Lord Mayor is to be 
President. The Monday will be devoted to the 
City ; the Tuesday to Hertfordshire (St. Albans, 
Hatfield House, &c.) ; the Wednesday to West- 
minster, &c.; the Thursday to Kent (Rochester 
and Maidstone); Friday to Surrey (Guildford 
and Godalming) ; Saturday to Essex (Waltham 
Abbey, &c.). The evening meetings will mostly 
be held in the Council Chamber at the Guild- 
hall. 

Tue history of the interesting old moated 
manor-house of Baddesley Clinton, the cele- 
brated seat of an important branch of the Ferrers 
family, is receiving careful treatment at the 
hands of the Rev. Henry Norris, who will 
shortly issue by subscription an _ illustrated 
volume on the manor, church, and hall of this 
noteworthy Warwickshire parish. 

An exhibition of the ‘‘ prizes of the year” 
obtained by subscribers to the Art Union of 
London will be open at 112, Strand, until 
Thursday next, the 20th inst., from 10 o’clock 
till 6 o’clock on each day. 

WE understand that the Committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund has determined to 
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take measures for the effectual preservation of 
the remains of the temple of Deir-el-Bahari, 
respecting which a notice appeared in the 
Athenewm in the early part of last spring. 
We congratulate the Committee on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Somers Clarke to be the directing 
architect of the work, which is a guarantee that 
it will be efficiently and substantially executed. 
The operations will be commenced early in the 
coming winter. Mr. Clarke has already sent 
to Egypt the order for the necessary bricks. 

From Her Majesty’s Stationery Office has 
been issued ‘The Forty-third Report of the 
Department of Science and Art,’ a closely 
printed octavo volume of 383 pages, crammed 
with details, statistics, and figures ininnumerable 
columns, besides the comments (some of which 
are more candid than favourable or hopeful) of 
artistic inspectors and authorities on technical 
education. It is one of the more vainglorious, 
if not ridiculous practices of these gentlemen to 
designate as ‘‘students” the small boy and 
little girl pupils who attend the preparatory 
schools which strive to exist according to South 
Kensingtonian laws. This practice is excessively 
common in the report before us. There is a 
vast improvement in the common sense displayed 
by the inspectors’ reports on the drawing schools 
of the Department. 
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The History of the Pianoforte. By A. J. 
Hipkins. (Novello, Ewer & Co.)—There is no 
better authority on keyed instruments than Mr. 
Hipkins, and though we have here only a little 
book of the ordinary size of ‘‘ Novello’s Music 
Primers,” it is singularly comprehensive and, of 
course, unfailingly accurate. In a certain sense, 
the author may be said to have worked back- 
wards. His book is divided into three parts, 
the third dealing with the early pianoforte before 
the introduction of iron into its construction, 
1709-1820, and Mr. Hipkins brings forward 
satisfactory proofs that Bartolommeo Cristofori 
really invented the hammer instrument, and 
two examples, dated respectively 1720 and 1726, 
which internal evidence proves to have been 
manufactured by Cristofori, are fully described. 
To the musical antiquary this section of the primer 
may probably be the most interesting. In partii. 
we have notes on stringed key-board instruments 
of the harpsichord type up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, when they were going out 
of use. Harpsichords, and even the feeble- 
voiced clavichord, may still be heard in good 

reservation, but they are regarded as little 

tter than curiosities, although it is doubtful 
whether music of the Scarlatti-Bach period is 
heard to better advantage on a Broadwood, 
Erard, or Steinway grand pianoforte. In part i. 
we have a sketch, luminously written, of the 
development of the pianoforte since the first 
introduction of iron into its construction from 
1820. This is mainly technical, but it contains 
valuable information to those who are in any 
way interested in the subject. It is question- 
able whether percussion key-board instruments 
can be very much developed in any further 
direction without detriment to their connexion 
in concerted works written for pianoforte and 
strings. Enough that Mr. Hipkins has dealt 
with his subject lucidly and intelligently, and 
to students his book cannot fail to be of valuable 
service, for he speaks with authority. 

Richard Wagner: a Sketch of his Life and 
Works. By Franz Muncker. Translated by 
D. Landman. (Bamberg, Buchner Brothers.) 
—Twenty Years of Bayreuth. By Julius Erich 

oss. Translated by William Faulkland. 
(Berlin, Schuster & Loeffler.)}—The perform- 
ances of ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen’ at Bayreuth 
this summer seem to have given a further 
impetus to the issue of Wagner literature, 
though the last word might be regarded as 





already spoken concerning the Bayreuth master. 
Herr Muncker takes the part of advocate rather 
than that of impartial judge. His small volume 
of 106 pages is one unqualified eulogium of an 
art-worker who apparently, like the king, 
could do no wrong. To take an example: we 
read on p. 104 that in his personal character 
Wagner 

“was a man as good as he was great. In his nature, 
height of mind, depth of feeling, and childlike 
amiability were blended He loved and was mind- 
ful of every creature, man or animal, that needed 
help or sympathy. Courageous truthfulness was 
the foundation of his character.” 

These assertions may partially, but certainly do 
not wholly coincide with generally accepted 
views of Wagner’s idiosyncrasy. But there is 
much that is interesting and instructive in Herr 
Muncker’s treatise, particularly in his remarks 
on the inner ethical significance of Wagner’s 
mature works, and in the exposure of widely 
accepted fallacies concerning the treatment of 
ancient legends, more particularly ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’ and ‘The Nibelung’s Ring.’ The 
translation is very German in phraseology, but 
it is readable.—The other brochure is not so 
much as might be anticipated a sketch of the 
work carried on at Bayreuth since the theatre 
was opened twenty years ago, but in the main 
yet another attempt to glorify unreservedly the 
poet-composer and the enterprise that has 
been crowned with such extraordinary success. 
There is no longer any occasion for special 
pleading of this nature, but perhaps during a 
Bayreuth festival it is excusable. 

Ancient Scots Ballads. Edited by George 
Eyre-Todd, with Harmonies for the Pianoforte 
arranged by Emile Berger. (Bayley & Fer- 
guson.)—Few countries have so rich a store of 
popular ballads as Scotland, and this the volume 
under review goes far to prove. In the preface 
the editor draws attention to a difference, some- 
times forgotten, that existed between the song 
and the ballad: the primary object of the 
former being to express the feelings of the 
singer, and the aim of the latter, to relate 
some anecdote or story. The selection consists 
of forty-seven of the best-known examples of 
Scottish minstrelsy, chosen with evident regard 
to their recital in the concert-room or the home. 
Each specimen is preceded by explanatory notes, 
many of which are instructive and interesting 
reading. The music to which the verses are 
allied is stated to be the ‘‘ traditional airs to 
which they were wont to be sung.” These 
melodies have been harmonized in a simple and 
effective manner by Mr. Berger, and the volume, 
which is handsomely got up, is well worthy of 
its subject. 

Chopin’s Greater Works. By Jean Klec- 
zynski. Translated with Additions by Natalie 
Janotha. (W. Reeves.)—This little book is 
a translation of the last series of lectures 
delivered by Kleczynski in 1883 at Warsaw. 
The author shows keen sympathy with the 
composer's style, and analyzes the construc- 
tion of his music in an instructive manner. 
Pianists will find their interest in Chopin’s 
compositions much increased by perusal of this 
book, owing to the many valuable hints which 
are given with regard to phrasing and the use 
of the pedals. The volume also contains 
Chopin’s notes for a ‘ Method of Methods,’ from 
which it would appear that the master attributed 
the greatest importance to the relative strength 
of each finger being considered with regard to 
the accent and quality of tone required. The 
translation is extremely well done, and several 
portraits enhance the attractiveness of the book. 

Delivery in the Art of Pianoforte Playing. 
By C. A. Ehrenfechter. (W. Reeves.)—The 
author of this book says little but what has 
been explained many times in kindred works, 
and may be confidently left to all good teachers 
to impart to their pupils; but the subject of 
intelligent phrasing is so important that trust- 
worthy treatises on the art are always to be wel- 





comed. The musical examples are all taken 


_Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas, and although 


some pianists may differ from Mr. Ehrenfechte 
with regard to the accentuation and phrasj 
of sundry of the passages referred to, the m 
adopted is reasonable and in accordance with th 
spirit of the music. 

The Student's Harmony. By Orlando A, 
Mansfield. (Weekes & Co.)—The primary object 
of Mr. Mansfield’s book is to ensure the 
student’s success in examinations, and this, j 
may be confidently said, its pages are well caley. 
lated to secure. No attempt has been made to 


give a scientific basis for the rules which hayg MJ 


been followed by the greatest composers, but the 
construction, classification, and use of chordsare 
set forth in a clear and practical manner. The 
theory adopted is in agreement with that of Prof 
Prout, the definitions of the technical terms ay 
terse and lucid, and the musical examples are wel] 
chosen. To each chapter is appended a serig 
of questions on the preceding matter, and , 
copious index renders the book useful as a work 
of reference with regard to the technicalities of 
harmony. 








Musical Gossip. 

Tue first of the numerous autumnal festival 
this year will take place at Worcester on Septem. 
ber 6th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th, the proceed. 
ings to be inaugurated as usual by a special 
service in the cathedral, with full orchestra, 
chorus, and some of the principal artists, on the 
first of the above-named dates. The followi 
day (Monday) will be devoted to the gen 
rehearsals, and on Tuesday the festival proper 
will commence in the cathedral with ‘St. Paul,’ 
The evening programme will consist of a new 
cantata, ‘The Light of Life,’ specially composed 
by Mr. Edward Elgar, and a selection from 
‘Samson.’ The remaining performances are ar. 
rangedas follows: Wednesday morning, aselection 
from Bach’s ‘Christmas’ Oratorio, Schubert's 
motet ‘‘ Great is Jehovah,” Goetz’s 137th Psalm, 
and Spohr’s ‘‘God, Thou art great” ; evening, 
in the Public Hall, Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym. 
phony and a miscellaneous selection. Thurs 
day morning, Verdi’s Requiem, Schumann’ 
‘Rhenish’ Symphony in £ flat, and Blair's 
Advent Cantata; evening, ‘Elijah.’ Friday 
morning, ‘The Messiah’; and in the evening 
a special concluding service. The principal 
vocalists engaged are Mesdames Albani, Anna 
Williams, Hilda Wilson, and Jessie King ; and 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Hirwen Jones, Watkin 
Mills, and Plunket Greene. The scheme, 
though not specially remarkable, is well worthy 
of the time-honoured festivals of the Three 
Choirs. 

THE next volume of the ‘‘ Book-Lover's 
Library ” will be ‘A History of the Literature 
of Music from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day,’ by Mr. J. E. Matthew. It will treat, 
among other subjects, of the literature of the 
opera and sacred music, also of musical instru- i 
ments, and will furnish a full bibliography. 

Tue Guildhall School of Music continues to 
flourish, in spite of the vicissitudes it has sufferel 
in recent years by the loss of two principals i 
quick succession. The number of pupils, both 
in the spring and summer terms of the present 
year, has been more than a hundred in excess d 
that in the corresponding terms of 1895. 

Tue Welsh National Eisteddfod will be held 
next year at New 
from London, and it has been suggested that 
metropolitan choir might take part in the prix f- 
cipal choral competition. 

THE musical recess this year will last only 
month, for on Saturday week, the 29th inst., 
a season of six weeks’ Promenade Concerts, 
managed by Mr. Robert Newman, will open # 
Queen’s Hall. Mr, H. J. Wood, the con uctor, 
has been holiday-making in Switzerland, but he 
will be back early next week. The arg 
will be quite as good as that of last year, ju 





ort, only three hours’ journey Vj 
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fr. Newman hopes to secure a stronger list of 
i vocalists and solo instrumentalists. 

has decided to utilize the smaller 

Hall for an exhibit of animated photo- 

and he has secured a number of fresh 
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views. 

We referred last week to the rumours of a 
pro season of English opera at Drury Lane 
next month. The Carl Rosa Company are, we 
understand, willing to bring their troupe to 
[London for a few weeks, should a dramatic 
season not be decided upon. Their provincial 
will, of course, be available, and this 
it will include an English version of ‘ Die 
Walkiire,’ with Mr. Hedmondt as Siegmund ; 
‘Die Meistersinger’ in English ; and the new 
opera ‘La Vivandiére,’ the chief part in which, 

itten for Madame Calvé, was last year so suc- 
cessfully performed in the provinces by Miss 
Jie de Lussan. Until, however, the theatre 
isdeclared available the matter cannot be con- 
sidered as settled. 






























































al Tue Carl Rosa troupe open their provincial 
eg of season at Dublin next Monday. e chief 





artists are Mesdames de Lussan, Elandi (Miss 
Groll), Alice Esty, Lily Heenan, Kate Hughes, 
Bessie Macdonald (a new soprano), L. Williams, 
Harwood, and Kirkby Lunn; Messrs. Brozel, 
Hedmondt, Ludwig, Grover, Paull, Tilbury, 
Winckworth, Wood, Cunningham, Fox, Gillard, 
and Alec Marsh. The conductors will be Messrs. 
Jaequinot and Eckhold. 

TaREE valuable scholarships will be offered 
for competition at the Royal Academy of Music 
during the last week in September. They are 
the Henry Smart, Goring Thomas, and John 
Thomas Welsh scholarships, and all are tenable 
for three years. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained at the Academy. 


ANOTHER one day’s festival has been arranged 
at Tewkesbury to take place on September 24th, 


Tae Gompertz Quartet concerts in the Queen’s 
Hall will be increased to six in number next 
season, the dates fixed being November 11th 
and 25th, December 9th, January 27th, and 
February 10th and 24th. 


Ir is asserted that, in spite of the splendid 
patronage accorded to the Bayreuth perform- 
ances this season, the cost so lavishly incurred 
inremounting ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ has 
resulted in a considerable balance on the wrong 
side. This, it is hoped, will be redressed when 
the work is again presented, together with 
‘Parsifal,’ next year. 

Next year the centenary of Schubert’s birth 
will be celebrated at Vienna. There will, of 
course, be an exhibition, and already about six 
hundred objects, directly or indirectly associated 
with the composer, have been promised. Doubt- 
less there will be many performances of Schu- 
_ works in the various departments of his 


















































































































































































































Tue centenary will not, of course, pass with- 
outnotice in this country ; and we would suggest, 
ifnot too late, that the nine symphonies should 
be given in chronological order once more at the 
Palace during the second half of the 
yconcerts, At the former cycle, several 
years ago, some of the early examples, until 

fn unknown, proved very interesting; but 
or some reason they have since been wholly 
neglected, although they are now published and 







































ae open to the world. 


Sixry-oxz operas have been performed at the 
Vienna Hoftheater during the past season. One 
of the novelties to be given early in the autumn 
is Giordano’s ‘André Chénier,’ which seems to 
gaining favour in Germany. 


Tar bulky posthumous literary manuscripts 
Rubinstein are being carefully examined, and 
‘portion of them will probably be published 
luting the winter season. 


x. no Russian work, since the withdrawal of 
ins ‘Nero,’ is now in the repertory 














of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, Massenet’s 
‘Manon’ has been fixed upon for the gala per- 
formance to be given in honour of the Tsar and 
Tsaritsa on the 27th inst. The performance 
will be by imperial command, and Madame 
Renard and M. Van Dyck will play the chief 
parts. It will be recollected that M. Van Dyck 
chose this character for his début at Covent 
Garden some years ago. 

AccorDING to the continental papers, at the 
congress of the Richard Wagner Society at 
Bayreuth, a week or so ago, it was officially re- 
ported that the membership had fallen from 8,900 
to 3,000. A proposition by Baron von Decken- 
dorf to dissolve was rejected, and instead a 
manifesto was prepared urging the German 
Wagner lovers to increase the membership. The 
falling off, of course, by no means indicates any 
diminution in the interest felt in Wagner's 
music. Indeed, whereas when these societies 
were founded, more than twenty years since, 
Wagner’s advanced operas were little under- 
stood, their music is now the greatest attraction 
both in the opera-house and in the concert- 
room. The Wagner propaganda is now, there- 
fore, more or less superfluous. The final cycle 
of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ takes place at 
Bayreuth from Sunday to Wednesday next, 
under Herr Richter. 


Amonc thevisitors to Bayreuth this autumn has 
been Herr Robert Sipp, who taught Wagner the 
violin, and who is now a veteran of ninety. He 
came by special invitation from Frau Cosima. 
The composer himself, it is feared, did not 
profit much by Sipp’s lessons, for he never 
cultivated the violin, and was a very indifferent 
performer upon that instrument. 


Herr Moritz Rosentuat has signed a con- 
tract to give a hundred recitals in the United 
States this winter. He has not been in America 
for several years, but his successes in England 
have aroused special attention to him on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


THE Musik-Instrumenten-Zeitwng has, in con- 
nexion with the recent musical exhibition at 
Berlin, published a special illustrated edition 
of that paper, which the publishers offer to 
send (for 5d. postage) to any one interested in 
such matters. This edition comprises a hundred 
pages of text, with numerous illustrations, and 
it contains a history of the Berlin musical instru- 
ment industry since the year 1700. 
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st 
THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 


The Shakespeare-Secret. By Edwin Borman. 
Translated from the German by Harry Brett. 
(Wohlleben.)—Human folly is certainly beyond 
calculation ; it passes all understanding. The 
volume before us is a very monument of it. 
The author deals with two of the most distinct 
and individual writers of all literature, English 
or other, and he is so absolutely incom- 
petent, both in learning and in discrimination, 
that he confounds and confuses them—that he 
identifies them—that he maintains Shakspeare 
is Bacon! And he has found a translator 
worthy of him, not less lacking in knowledge, 
in judgment, and in all qualities necessary for 
the discussion of the matter supposed to be dis- 
cussed. It is really amazing that such ignor- 
ance should so parade itself. It takes all sorts 
to make a world, we are told ; and so we pre- 
sume it takes all sorts to make Germany and 
to make England. At all events, here is a 
German, with an Englishman to back him, pro- 
ducing a volume of quite indescribable nonsense 
with all the manner of an enlightened and final 
authority. There is no need of special selections 
to show the quality of these gentlemen. We will 
open the book anywhere, and ‘‘sample” it. 
The author quotes some well-known phrases 








and proverbs of Solomon’s, which he points 





out appear, or are illustrated, in Bacon’s works 
and in Shakspeare’s ; and then concludes :— . 

‘Thus all the proverbs we have named, together 
with the explanations thereof, stand in clear and 
indubitably intentional connexion with the tragedy 
of ‘ King Lear.’” 

Let us take an instance of this ‘‘ clear and in- 
dubitably intentional connexion ”:— 

“Solomon says: ‘A wise servant shall have rule 
over a foolish son.’ Francis Bacon mentions ‘a 
servant or humble friend’ who acts as ‘arbiter in 
their disputes.’ This corresponds exactly with the 
Earl of Kent in ‘ King Lear.’ ” 

And so on, for the other instances and the 
other arguments, so called, are neither better 
nor worse than this one. ‘‘ Argal’”’ Bacon wrote 
Shakspeare’s plays! Perhaps the author reaches 
his zenith—or his nadir—in his ‘ Hamlet’ sec- 
tions. ‘‘ Just as the ‘Tempest,’” he says, 
“shows the closest relatiun to the first essay on 
natural history, viz., to the ‘ History of the Winds,’ 
so does ‘The Tragedie of Hamlet’ stand in con- 
nexion with the second section, namely with ‘ The 
History of Life and Death.’” 
Accordingly the reader is presently informed 
that Gertrude is 
“the Spirit’s wife, the frail body on which the 
physician Hamlet practices [sic] mental vivisection, 
drawing constant comparisons with the corporeal.” 
Laertes is the word ‘‘ alert” by a transposition 
of letters ; Cornelius is 
“the first name of the Roman historian Tacitus, 
of whose writings Bacon makes much use...... 
Cornelius Tacitus means Cornelius THE SILENT. 
And the Cornelius of ‘Hamlet’ does not speak one 
word in spite of his full-sounding name.” 
Polonius 
“ appears to be based on the name of the philosopher 
Appollonius [sic] of Tyana.” 
Marcellus is 
‘a modification of the word Paracelsus.” 
Bernardo is 
“the representative of Bernardino Telesio, the 
—-" of Severinus Danus, Hamlet, and 
acon. 


The word Horatio 

‘*is formed out of the exclamation Ho! and RATIO 
(common sense, intelligence).” 

But the readers must by this time be exclaiming 
‘*Ho!” as they, too, are possessed of “RATIC 
(common sense, intelligence).” The only part of 
this volume of the slightest value whatever is the 
portraits and the ‘‘ Facsimiles of Handwritings, 
Title-pages, Single Pages, and Other Matters.” 
These are well turned out, and, familiar and 
accessible as many of them are, still deserve 
a welcome. Would that the book had begun 
and ended with them ! 

Heine on Shakespeare: a Translation of his 
Notes on Shakespeare Heroines. By Ida Benecke. 
(Constable & Co.)—Anything less like ordinary 
criticism of poetry than Heine’s ‘Shakspeare’s 
Maidens and Women’ is not easily found in 
literature. In editions of Shakspeare, accord- 
ingly, down to the latest, reference to it is rare, 
and close knowledge of it characterizes ordinarily 
the students of Heine rather than those of the 
great William, as Heine, in the phrase ‘‘ der 
Konkurrenz des grossen Williams,” called the 
English dramatist. A pupil of Schlegel, whom 
afterwards he bitterly attacked, Heine had, for 
a German who was not also a commentator, a 
certain knowledge of and a genuine enthusiasm 
for Shakspeare. Nothing, however, was further 
from his mind when he published the volume 
now once more translated than to furnish any 
exegesis of the dramatist’s works. Before all 
things he strove to air his spleen against Eng- 
land and the English, and he sought incidentally 
to fustigate the friends of former time who had 
been too unconcerned or too impotent to aid him 
in his early aspirations and efforts. For the light 
they throw upon Shakspeare these writings 
are of little importance; for that they cast 
upon Heine they are invaluable. They corus- 
cate with humour, are scathing and merciless 
in arraignment, ‘‘ phenomenal ” in ignorance, 
amusing in inconsecutiveness, and indecent in 
abuse. If these charges ara held too harsh, it 
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must be remembered that Heine himself apolo- 
gized in later years for his censure of the Eng- 
lish, of whom he was quite ignorant, and 
characterized some, at least, of his utterances 
as mere ill-tempered abuse. After all has been 
said against these essays, moreover, they are, 
from the point of view of Heine’s personality, 
precious and immortal. The characteristics 
they display are those of Heine himself, a man 
constant and faithful in nothing but his ani- 
mosities, a genuine poet and a would-be Aristo- 
phanes, a defender of democracy and a scorner 
of the people, unscrupulous, intemperate, capri- 
cious, and, in many respects, incomparable, if 
not divine. These essays were appended in the 
first edition to a series of pictures of Shak- 
spearean heroines the work of Englishmen, 
who, as Heine says, with a lofty and daring 
generalization, ‘* bungle as miserably in painting 
as they do in music.” These designs, ‘‘ the 
excellence of which,” according to Heine, ‘‘ is 
manifest,” are forgotten, while the comments 
upon them are lasting, and little the poorer for 
their absence. The translation is fluent and 
fairly close. Now and then a sign of prudery is 
to be traced. ‘*Embrace” is not a translation 
of ziingeln in the account of ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
tra,’ p. 61. The verbal quibbles in which 
eine was apt to indulge are occasionally 
passed over. Their omission can, however, 
scarcely be regarded as a loss, To the English- 
man knowing no German, for whom, of 
course, it is written, the translation may be 
commended. It is unburdened with notes, a 
matter for which, on the whole, though allusions 
will often be lost, the reader may be grateful. 
Dr. Leopold Wurth, in his Das Wortspiel 
bei Shakspere, one of the ‘‘ Wiener Beitrage zur 
englischen Philologie,” issued under the general 
editorship of Dr. J. Schipper, has produced a 
laborious and elaborate study of Shakspeare’s 
puns and quibbles, which is immensely superior 
to any other investigation of the kind, and is 
scarcely likely to be superseded in its line. And 
such a study was assuredly worth making, as 
casting important light on a certain side of 
Shakspeare’s art and of Shakspeare’s age. The 
first part, after some introductory remarks 
on word-play as a work of art and as a matter 
of history, discusses at length words used in two 
senses and Shakspeare’s dealing with them, 
and then puns proper, 7. e., the confusions with 
each other for jocose purposes of pairs or sets 
of words of identical or similar sound—how 
Shakspeare indulged in ‘‘ parechesis,” ‘‘ parono- 
masia,” *‘ adnominatio,” &c., no doubt in utter 
innocence of these inkhorn terms. The second 
part examines the relation of Shakspeare and 
his predecessors and his contemporaries to 
word-play, and attempts some characterization 
of Shakspeare as a word-player. This brief 
summary will show at once the thoroughness of 
Dr. Wurth’s scrutiny and how slight by the 
side of itare the corresponding sections of Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s ‘ Shakespeare Key.’ Last, but 
not least, comes an excellent index, which forms, 
in fact, a highly useful register of Shakspeare’s 
puns, and which by itself should secure for 
this volume a place in the library of the careful 
Shakspearean student. To make such an in- 
vestigation exhaustive and complete even the 
labor improbus of a German scholar can scarcely 
hope. Undoubtedly Dr. Wurth has done every- 
thing—and more than everything—in this direc- 
tion that could be fairly expected. And it is in no 
fault-finding spirit, but rather from a wish to 
show our gratitude, that we offer him an addi- 
tion to his pun-list, long and valuable as it is, 
viz., the word ‘‘roarers” in the ‘Tempest’: 
‘* What cares these roarers for the nameof king ?”’ 
Unquestionably, when the boatswain calls the 
waves ‘‘ roarers,” and suggests their indifference 
to the king’s name, he is consciously adopting 
a title by which the ‘‘rowdies” or ‘‘ bullies ” 
or ‘“‘rioters” of James I.’s time were well 
known—a title as familiar as Mohawks became 


a sergeant or catchpole, says the sergeant is 


roarers do only conceive terrible.” Again, the 
same writer, speaking of ‘‘the common singing 
men in cathedral churches,” declares they ‘‘ are 
a bad society and yet a company of good fellows 
that roar deep in the choir, deeper in the 
tavern.” Yet again, he describes ‘‘a handsome 
hostess” as ‘‘the loadstone that attracts men 
of iron, gallants, and roarers.” Overbury 
devotes one of his essays to the portrayal of 
‘a roaring boy.” 
Inly’s Endymion. Edited with Notes and 
Introduction by G. P. Baker, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. (New York, Holt & Co.)—From the 
cover and from an advertisement at the end of 
the book we learn that this is one of a series 
entitled ‘‘ English Readings for Students.” In 
an elaborate introduction, occupying nearly 
two-thirds of a volume of 305 pages, the editor 
endeavours to throw some new light on the 
reasons for the delay in the publication of the 
second part of Lyly’s ‘Euphues’; on the con- 
nexion of this work with his early plays, and 
on the order of the plays themselves; on the 
distinguishing of what is Lyly’s work from 
what is not; on his part in the Hervey-Nash 
controversy, and on the dates for the undated 
begging letters of Lyly to the Queen. He 
hopes, also, that his introduction will lead to a 
wider acceptance of the idea advanced by the 
Rev. N. J. Halpin (‘Oberon’s Vision,’ pub- 
lished by the Shakespeare Society, 1843) that 
‘Endymion’ is an allegory treating of the rela- 
tions of Leicester with Elizabeth ; and that it 
may help toa better understanding of the his- 
tory of the children’s companies between 1580 
and 1600. Mr. Baker’s conclusions on many of 
these points depend largely on his interpreta- 
tion of the supposed Endymion allegory ; and 
here it is to be remarked that it is only Mr. 
Halpin’s leading idea which he maintains—on 
many essential points he differs from him 
widely. His own interpretation, briefly summed 
up, is that the play shadows forth Leicester’s 
disgrace and imprisonment at Greenwich—for 
‘*a month or two,” commencing late in July, 
1579 — consequent on the discovery of his 
marriage with Lettice, Countess of Essex, and 
his subsequent reconciliation with the Queen ; 
in celebration of which joyful event he supposes 
the play to have been written and produced 
in September, 1579, and, of course, late 
in that month, the ‘‘month or two” of 
imprisonment not admitting of an earlier date, 
and other events, duly set forth, not admitting 
of a later date. The fact that the relations to 
each other of the characters of the play are 
greatly at variance with those of the historical 
personages they are supposed to represent offers 
no insurmountable difficulty to Mr. Baker ; he 
sees in this a set purpose of the dramatist, a 
device expressly intended to ‘‘ confuse all but 
those best informed as to the private history of 
the court.” Weare not inclined, even did our 
space permit it, to follow step by step the 
elaborate arguments by which Mr. Baker 
arrives at his conclusions; he has set them 
forth apparently with great fairness and an 
earnest desire to arrive at the truth; but the 
upshot is that ‘Endymion’ must be considered 
to be the first play Lyly ever wrote, that its 
date is much earlier than has hitherto been 
supposed, and that it must have been written 
and produced in a marvellously short time—a 
few days only, in fact. The possibility of an 
inexperienced dramatist producing, as it were, 
impromptu such an elaborated five-act play as 
‘Endymion’ does not appear to have been con- 
sidered by Mr. Baker ; we must own ourselves 
unable to believe in its probability. Mean time 
his interpretation of the supposed allegory and 
the date of the play are mutually inter- 
dependent ; if one fails the other cannot stand, 
and other points dwelt on in the introduction 
would be involved in the general ruin. A por- 
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than in the setting forth of his literary work, ¥ 
SHAKSPEARE AND SUCKLING. —_ 
47, Derby Street, Moss Side, Manchester, Ei 
Ir may be worth noting that the interesti, 
question raised by J. H. I. has already bee Feap. 
discussed. There is an article, signed R. H. g By. 
on the subject in the Philobiblion (New Yor wt 
1861, vol. i. p. 19). In a subsequent comm ™*” 
munication (p. 66) he points out that Malo or 
has printed Suckling’s verses in the notes to MES. G 
‘ Rape of Lucrece.’ Wrutt1am E. A. Axon, Douis 
iovs, 
Dramatic Gossiy, UNDER' 
At the close of his season at the Comedie pugs: 
Theatre Mr. Daly announced his return ney ™ ¥*! 
year with a couple of Shakspearean comedie By 
in which Miss Rehan will appear. This ig, gm court: 
is not, good news according to the treatmenm  # 
the plays are to receive. Great as is deans 
delight derived from seeing Miss Rehan jg “DEM 
Shakspearean characters, we would rath” 
forego it than accept the bowdlerizing prof 1 raa1 
cesses Mr. Daly thinks it his duty or hig® MO*AU 
interest to adopt. On the questions of stag By the 
decoration and the perhaps compulsory re-ar 
rangement of scenes we have every dispositiog[y 20MANT 
to be indulgent. The sacrifice to prudery gj 
Shakspeare’s best and most significant lines igm AGA'NS! 
a different matter. raTaID 
On Tuesday the Comedy Theatre reopened Be Woe 
under the management of Mr. Charles Hawtrey, i xavpe 7 
with ‘The Mummy,’athree-act farce by Messrs the BEAU 
George D. Day and Allan Reed. Mr. Lion ™ ™™ 
Brough resumes the character of Rameses, take ee 
by him on the first production of the piece m[% unto 
the afternoon of July 2nd at the same hous, AGNES 
Miss Annie Goward has also been re-engagel earns : 
for Cleopatra. Miss Elliot Page replaces Mi ofan E: 
Charlotte Walker as the American visitor tM LAVINIA 
whose indiscreet meddling the untimely reviri © i 
fication of the mummy is due. Some not to macau 
easily perceptible changes have been made ing BY the SI 
the action, and the piece remains trivial, silly,@ the HOT! 
and amusing. ma. I 
THE a a a been during the six MON 
t week at its slackest. Signs are not wanting | 
Frat the respite will be short, and before thi ™,S70R 
close of the month an active autumnal season caprren 
will be in full swing. dan ca 
To the list of deaths on the stage must bi  comero 
added that of Mr. Temple E. Crozier, slain ou PEARL ar 
Tuesday night by his associate Mr. Wilfrel wre. 
H. Franks at the Novelty Theatre. Thi reits.’ 
deceased was playing the villain in a dram 4Garpzy 
called ‘The Sins of the Night,’ and had # MIGADII 
the close to be stabbed. Mr. Franks em po» ose 
loyed a genuine stiletto in place of th iy, the] 
lunted trick dagger ordinarily used, with th yivgoyw 
result that the unfortunate actor fell and diel nm. nurp 
As legal proceedings are pending, comment 5% ipz,, , - 
impossible. Cases of the kind are exceeding) — 
rare, though actors off the stage are responsibtg | _ J 
for a share of homicides. — 
‘Maname Sans-Géne,’ with Miss Ellen Terry] Months 1 
as the heroine, will succeed ‘Cymbeline’ at the The Razay 
Lyceum. . DRAUGE 
To CORRESPONDENTS.—W. A. S. H.—J. A. M.—W. 8- NGHT Da: 
8. E.—A. C.—P. A. S.—received. 4 WOMAN 
J. H.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. ROBINSOD 
the NEW R 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 2 a 
To all parts of the United Kingdom. | , a: . 
For Twelve Months... se weve owe 4 STANHOPR 
For Six Months 2. wwe ewe wwe I aN 
For all Countries within the Postal Union. ‘ 
For Twelve Months... se we weet HB 
For Six Months .. 0 = sewn * 
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“A COMPENDIUM OF TRUSTW 


Morbid Conditions. 


Ventnor, &c.; and 


the German Hospital. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


spas and mineral waters of Europe...... This 
ledge on the part of the authors.”—Nature, 


CORNHILL 


Edited by J. ST. 


The BATTLE of the NILE: an Anniversary 
Study. By Professor J. K. Laughton. 

= MILLIONAIRES. By Ameri- 
canui 

MEMOIRS of a SOUDANESE SOLDIER 
(ALI EFFENDI GIFOON). Dictated in 
Arabic to and Translated by Captain 
Machell. (Continued.) 

CHILDREN’S THEOLOGY. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. By Spenser Wil- 
kinson. 


“A LITTLE MASTERPIECE 


The DISAPPEARANCE 


By JAMES PAY 


“‘Uncommonly well told The book is 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the 


pa A By 8. R. CROCK tert, uthor of ‘The 
ers,’ &c. THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


The SOWERS. By Henry 


SETON MERRIMAN, Author *: With Edged 
Tools,’ &c. SEVENTH EDITION 


The WHITE COMPANY. 


rE YLE, Author of ‘Micah 
rke,’&c. SIXTEENTH EDITION. 


The WARDLAWS. By E. 
Barta cael Author of ‘The Way of 
Meas Meare Maid of the Manse,’‘ The Way 

they ed at ‘Grimpat,’ &e. 


KATE GRENVILLE. By 


LORD MONKSWELL, Member of the London 
County Council, and sometime Under-Secretary 
of State for War. 


DISTURBING ELE- 


ENTS. By MABEL C. BIRCHENOUGH. 


Country Journal. By WALTER FRITH. 


KINCAID’S WIDOW. By 


SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘Citoyenne Jacque- 
line,’ &c. 


The, et ee a Tale. 


DREAE, Author of ‘The Mask and 


GERAI LD EVERSLEY’S 


FRIENDSHIP: a SON, in Real Life. By the 
Rev. J. E.C. WELLDON, Head Master of Harrow 
School. Fourth Edition 


The MARTYRED FOOL. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Rainbow 
Gold,’ ‘ Aunt Rachel,’ ‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ &c. 


A yet RESERVATION. 


“ Contains in a brief space a large amount of most useful information in regard to the 





** One of the very few good literary magazines.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“* A decided success.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


At all Booksellers’, No. 2, price ONE SHILLING, of the 
NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF THE 


Contents. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Payn has aa written a more excellent story.” —S; 
fun which have lighted up all his nese chicesaon ’— Atheneum 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


IN SEARCH of QUIET: a . 


ORTHY INFORMATION.”—Z7/MES. 


The SPAS and MINERAL WATERS of 


EUROPE. With Notes on Balneotherapeutic ae oy in various Diseases and 
By HERMANN WKHBER, M.D. 
to the German Hospital, and to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption, 

REDERICK PARKES WEBER, M.D. M.R.C.P., Physician to 


information is the outcome of personal know- 


MAGAZINE. 


LOE STRACHEY. 


TRESPASSING on the TSAR: a Crimean 
Experience. By Yegor Yegorevitsch. 

A MOTE. By Walter Ramal. 

SIR HENRY PARKES. By A. Patchett 

By Stephen 


Martin. 

SPLENDIDE MENDAX. 
gg 

FAGS and FAGGING. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. 

PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 


CLARISSA FURIOSA. Chaps. 29-32. By 
W. E. Norris. 





.”—NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


of GEORGE DRIFFELL. 


jpeaker. 
full of _— good spirits and those dashes of 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By 


Mrs. eee WARD, Author of ‘ Marcella.’ 

‘The Histo TWENTY- 
SEVENTH (Cheap Edition, crown 
8vo. limp (mony 2s. 6d. ; Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. 
small 8vo. 12s.) 


The HISTORY of DAVID 


(Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d.) 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. 


HUMPHRY WARD. FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


The ,»MASK and the MAN. 


ae te ERC DREAE, Author of ‘Stanhope of 
ester. 


OLD | KENSINGTON. By 
The “VILLAGE on the 


CLIFF. By Miss THACKERAY. 
and 


a YOUNG PRINCE. By Miss THACKERAY. 


TO ESTHER, and other 


Sketches. By Miss THACKERAY. 


BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and 


other Stories. By Miss THACKERAY. 


The STORY of ELIZA- 


BETH ; TWO ee FROM an ISLAND. By 
Miss THACKERAY. 


TOILERS and SPINSTERS. 


By Miss THACKEKA 


MISS ANGEL ; FULHAM 


LAWN. By Miss THACKERAY. 


MISS WILLIAMSON’ ) 


DIVAGATIONS. By Miss THACKERA 





WSE, Author of ‘‘The Poison of 
Bien’ & 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE A 


cellaneous Works, 











k, Works. 
Handy Volumen = oi clear, bold type, 
‘ood pa) 
ster Bach work aan in One Volume. 
tin h 3 or 
stingy Frap. 80. picture boards, 2s. eac 
De limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

1.8.8 By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Y. WITH EDGED TOOLS { Fae ROM ONE GENERA- 
OIE the SLAVE of the LAMP.| ‘TION to ANOTHER. 
= By the Author of ‘ _ MOLLY BAWN.’ 

On MOLLY BAWN. 

wks. GEOFFREY. PUR RTA. 
- AIK FAIRY LILIAN. : ieaury XNE. OG ' 
baer, GREEN PLEASURE an’ ) Be aMERR. 
HC oh REALE SUAY ad eho se 
SRCURREN 
VADER Ey GEORGE GISSING. 
DEMOS: a ony of Socialist Life in England. 
yme ORNING. \x YRZA. 

‘ aon TETHER WORLD. | NEW GRUB STREET. 
sink _ By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH,’ 
Marsh: 
ia, mURT ROYAL. Oech @ GAVEROCKS. 

JOHN HERRING. RICHARD CA 
tmen By W. E. NORRIS. 
8 HRAPS of MONEY. MATRIMON 
an i ae. "THING. an " ADRIAN VIDAL. 
rather By HAMILTON AIDE. 
prof iN THAT STATE of LIFE. | PENRUDDOCKE. 
_ ©). MORALS and MYSTERIES. 
rh MORALS ne. F FAULCONBRIDGE. 
stag@ By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
Te-ar GENTLEMAN.’ 
sitions ROMANTIC TALES. | DOMESTIC STORIES. 
ary dl a7 HOLME LEE, 
7 AG. Le phen 
TER, 
nes i SYLVAN HOLT's 5 DAUGHE an Guee 
ANNIS WARLEIGH'S, FORTUNES 
pened, Maa GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 
wtrey, fm XAUDE TALBOT COUNTRY STORIES. 
KATHERINE’ MR. WYNYARD'S WARD. 
[essrs, fm The BEAUTIFUL Miss Bs INGTON. 
Liond | MX MILNER’ ‘WOOIN' 
k Uniform with the above. 
taker GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By B. Lyxx 
ce Ol 
house, sas at SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. 
gaged TALES 0 of the COLONIES; or. J Adventures 
Sg Emigrant. By C. ROWCI 
‘or to LAVINIA. By on Author of * “Dr. Antonio’ 

o. and ‘ Lorenzo Benoni. 
reviVi HESTER KIRTON. By KATHERINE S. 
ot tov MACQUOID. 
ade ine BYtheSEA. By KATHERINE S. MacquorD. 
silly, The HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. 

mA. wm, a, the Author of ‘The Hétel du 
ig th ox MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of 
antingyg _ ‘Bebind the Veil 

t The STORY of the > PLEBISCITR. By MM. 
re Wt ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

easolm GABRIEL DENVER. By OLiveR Mapox 
BROWN. 
TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By 
ust bef COMPTON READE. 
ain onf PRARL and EMERALD. By R. E. FRan- 
i ISBULTE. By the Author of ‘The Hotel du 
Petit St. Jean.’ 
dram AGARDEN of WOMEN. By Saran TYTLER. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC. MM. E - 
nae MANN-CHATRIAN. wen yliae, dieapiamenns 
f the TORPERCIVAL. By MarGaret VELEY. 
th the LOVEthe DEBT. By RicHarp ASHE KING. 
¥ ‘od RAINBOW GOLD. By D. CurisTIE MURRAY. 
| diet the HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn. 
ent SHH LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 
din ly GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘Chronicles of Newgate.’ 
ynsil FRENCH JANET. By Saran TyTumr. 
jn COUNTY: a Story of Social Life. 
IND 
Terry a. ihe  VBIL. By the Author of ‘ Six 
at the Me RATAN HEIR. By a New Writer. 
UGHT 
: oe af 2 HRT Larne. By Roy TELLET, 
-§ 4IGHT Days: 
w. 8. Wy RE xB: .aTale of the Indian Mutiny. 
ions. 4 OMAN sof the WORLD. By F. Mapex 
De NEW RECTOR. By Srantey J. Wey- 
. MR. a af tale of ioe Down Country. By 
2 
+3 muNKORR of CHESTER. By Prncy | 

















| the Bronté Sisters, &c. 





MRS. DYMOND. By ‘Miss 


R.C.P., Consulting Physician 


ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
— ar Library of arses 
ditions of Standar 
Works. 
Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 
‘ood. 


on good paper. 
Each Work complete in One Volume. 








Feap. 8vo,. limp green cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d, each. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By EmMIty 

Brontr. AGNESGREY. By Anne Bronte. With 

. and Memoir of the Sisters by CuaRLorre 
RONTE. 


The PROFESSOR. By CHAaRLoTTe BRONTE. 
To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. 


VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By 
ANNE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
RUTH, and other Tales. 

LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


IMAGINATION and FANCY ; or, Selections 
from the English Poets. 


The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. Lllustrate 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 


WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the 
English Poets. 


MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of 
Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs 


A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pas 
Poetry in General. 


TABLE TALK. To which are aiden Imagi- 
nary Conversations of Pope and Swif 
Uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. each. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


The CLAVERINGS. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 


ROMOLA. By GEorGE ELIorT. 
TRANSFORMATION. By NaTHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. 


DEERBROOK. By Harriet MARTINEAU. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By HaRRIET 
MARTINEA 


The ROGE GARDEN. By the Author of 
F res.” 

an ate ee 
of the EENTH CENTUR 

THACKERAY, 


ses the ror an PAUL the FRIAR. 
T. A. TROL 


CHRONICLES o " DUSTYPORR: a Tale of 
Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of 
* Wheat and Tares.’ 


IN the SILVERAGE. By Hotme LEE. 
CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. O11- 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 
A 
BXTRAOTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. 
FALLING. in LOVE: with other Essays. By 
GRANT ALLEN 
Also the following, in limp red cloth, 
crown Svo. 23. 6d. each. 





ND HOLIDAY READING. 


Among the Authors whose works are comprised in the several Novel Series | 
are the following :—Rider Haggard, Conan Doyle, Henry Seton Merriman, 
Stanley J. Weyman, F. Anstey, James Payn, George Gissing, Mrs. Oliphant, 
the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ the Author of ‘John Herring,’ W. E. Norris, | | HOLIDAY Parnes. w_geeond Series. By 
Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs, 


Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, | 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


| The. 


JESS. By H. Riper Haaearp. 


| VICE VERSA. By F. AnsTEY. 


| A FALLEN IDOL. By F. Anstey. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, post free on | |A BRIDE from the BUSH. By E. W. 
application, a Copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 2s. 2s. 64d., 
8s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Mis. | TP ARIAH. By F. ANSTEY. 


HORNUNG 


|The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Anstey. 


The TALKI ING HORSE, and other Tales. By 
F. ANSTE 


The sToRY. ‘of ABIBAL the pISOURIAN. 
Edited by VAL C. PRINSEP, A. 

he Rev. HARRY J 

VAGABONDS., By MarecaretT L. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
BRISEIS. By William Black. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“In * Briseis’ Mr. William Black gives me my ideal of a 
novel.” — Vanity Fair. 

“* Briseis’ is a perfect work of art.”—Punch. 

“The perfectly delightful heroine of his latest, simplest, 
most captivating novel, ‘ Briseis,’ will, we think, be adjudged 
a high place of honour among his pictures of young woman- 

Resi. .Georgie Lestrange is a delightful er ge bag om 

ist of the first 





veterate flirt, and an 
distinction.’ "World. 


The FINDING of LOT'S WIFE. 


By ALFRED CLARK, Author of ‘A Dark Place of the 
Earth, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

mg very fine piece of imaginative work—a night’s enter- 
tainment of modern Arabian adventure. The tale is one of 
the wonderful experiences of a party of English travellers 
among the wild, arid mountains of Palestine.” —Scotsman. 

** One of the best books of romance or adventure we have 
met with for some time.”—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE.’ 


TALES from the TELLING 


HOUSE. By R. D. BLACKMORE. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
“Very good stories are these, especially ‘Slain by the 
Desnent in which John Ridd figures anew; and _a legend of 
the West Country, ‘Frida; or, the Lover's Leap,’ with 
beautiful passages of prose poetry in one of the saddest 
tales of woman’s love and man’s leaving that have ever been 


written.” — World. 


The UNDER SIDE of THINGS. 


LILIAN BELL, Author of ‘The Love Affairs of an 
5 d Maid.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“Lilian Bell makes her upward way steadily. Both her 
evious books are charming in their way, but ‘ The Under 
Bia ide of Things’ is that and more also. The plot is clever and 
original, and the quiet humour and heroism among her 
dramatis persone make their doings delightful reading..... A 

real addition to the novel literature of the day. 


Pali Mall Gazette. 
LOWS STANDARD 

















NOVELS FOR 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


Uniform post 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 6s. each. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


A DAUGHTER of ogg With | The REAUTIFUL WRETCH. 

A portrait it of the A SHANDON BELLS. oo pres 
The STRANGE ADVEN: TURES of | eae TURES in THULE 

a PHAETON. _ | JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 
ae re of THULE. The WISE WOMEN of INVER- 

in TSILK A TIRE. N q 

LMENY. | WHITE HEATHER, 
MADCAP VIOLET. SABINA ZEMBRA. 
THREE FEA The STRANGE ADVENTURES of 


a HOUSEBOAT. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. 
The PENANCE of a LOGAN. 
MACLEOD D of DARE. PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
LADY SILVERDALE'S SWEET- DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 
HEART. STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYS- 
WHITE WINGS. | SUNRISE. TON! 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
_—- post 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 6s. only. 
HIGHLAND COUSINS. 
BRISEIS. | WOLFENBERG. 


THERS. 
The MAID of KILLEENA. 
yore PASTURES and PICCA- 


The MAGIC IN 
The HANDSOME HUMES. 


STORIES BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


New a. ons a 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; 
in half-Roxburgh, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


WRECK of the “GKOSVENOR.” LITTLE LOO. | A SEA QUEEN. 
With Photogravure Portrait. The LADY MAUD. 
n OCEAN FREE LANCE at IXT the epee 


A 
MY WATCH BELOW MRS. DINES’ LS. 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF | Jack's COURTSHIP. 

| A STRANGE VOYAGE. 

\4 SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 


MA’ 
The EMIGRANT SHIP. 
With Portrait. 


The FROZEN PIRATE. 


NOVELS BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 


New ae Edition, crown 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
LORN Forty-second | TOMMY UPMORE. 


DOONE. 

Raition. With Photogravure Por- | CHRISTOWELL. 

trait of the Author. ALICE LORRAINE. 
go from the TELLING MARY ANERLEY. 

USE. 5s. only. EREMA. CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
PERLYCROSS. 6s. only. = T and KI 
CRADOCK NOWELL. PRINGHAVEN. (Also Illustrated 
Simaition 73. 6d.) 


CLARA VAUGHAN. 
Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 
The FICTION NUMBER (AUGUST) of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents. 
ON the TRAIL of DON QUIXOTE. I. Illustrated by Vierge. F. Jaccaci. 
GREGORY'S ISLAND. “og W. Cable. 
IN SLIGO BAY. R. H. Stoddard. 
OLD TIME FLOWER GARDENS. Illustrated. 


ER. George Cabot Lodge. 
CHARM HE NEVER SO WISELY. Eleanor Stuart. 
REGNUM SPIRITUS. Mrs. James T. Fields. 
AS STRANGERS. A Comediettain OneAct. D 
by Orson Lowell, and printed in two colours. 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Chaps. 27-29. J. M. 
IN an ALCOVE. Clinton Scollard. 
MRS. LOFTER'’S RIDE. J. A. Mitchell. 
oe the ERROK of HIS WAY. Illustrated. Rollo Ogden. 
@ WATCHERS. Henrietta Christian Wright. 
The MAID’S PROGRESS. Illustrated. Alston Goode. 
BY the COMMITTEE. Bliss Perry. &e. 


Alice Morse Earle. 


d and ill 
Annie Eliot. 
rrie. 





London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E, Cc. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—‘Oraculam Spirituale '—Hicks Family—Eustace Baronetcy— 
Days of the Week—American University Cheers—Funeral of Capt. 
Addison—Descendants of T. Percy—R. Topcliffe—Saints’ Wells— 
G. Baxter, Oil-colour Printer—Letter 0: fer ”"—‘* Spur- 
ne 3 ”—Burns’s Day—Parish Councils —The Queen’s Reign—“ 

jane.” 
woniain 2 Bedding Pewter Brass "—Mrs. Penobscot—T. G. Killi- 
(pettgene Browning's Birthplace—Milkmaids in Pictures—Bishop 
loyd’s Palace, Chester—Lollards of Kyle—Despencer Pedigree— 
Bishopric of London—Seymour and Stretchley—‘“ Our incomparable 
iturgy ’’—‘‘ Beveller’s boy ’’—Miraculous Statues — Coinage— Por- 
trait of Staff-Surgeon Wynne—Record—Sir R. Viner—‘ Tussuria ”"— 
Pye-house. 

REPIES :—French Prisoners in England — “ Brucoloques” — Chel 
Enamel — Weeping Infant —-Joke of Sheridan — * Little Wales”: 
‘* Little Ireland ’"—“ As plain asa pike-staff’’—Early Lucifer gi 
—Grace Darlin So ieee John Russell—Gray or Grey— 
Translation—“ Mac”’ '—S. Pepys—Westminster Abbey— 
Blessing the Fisheries -Pole’s MS. of Charters—Norman Koll at 
Dives—Ognall—Tannachie—Petruccio Ubaldino’s ‘Account of Eng- 
land ’—H. Grey, Earl of Suffolk—Constables’ Staves—Margraves of 
Anspach—“ Ade ”—Scarlet Hunting-coat—John Dory —Earliest Cir- 
culating Library—Potatoes and R roverb— 

a ao arham, Archbishop of Canterbury—Rough Lee Hall 

“Ma a. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Maxwell’s ‘Rainy Days in a Library "—Almack’s 
‘ Bibliography of the Eikon Basilike ’—Fisher Boissier’s ‘Country 
of Horace and Virgil’—Boas’s ‘Shakspere and his Predecessors '— 
Neilson’s ‘Caudatus Anglicus ’—Scargill-Bird’s ‘Guide to Documents 
in the Record Office ’—Magazines, Journals, &c. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (August 8) contains— 

NOTES :—Foubert’s Riding Academy—Condell and Heminge— Diction- 
ary of National Biography ’—Book Prices—St. Swithun—St. Swithin 
and Apples--Burns and Shakspeare—Thirty-six Kinds of Malt 
Liquor—Inkhorns—Swift Concordance—Chalking the Unmarried— 
Commonplace Books—Phcebus—‘‘ The Quiet Woman ’’—Dr. L. Poe. 

QUERIES :—“ Beazed "—Domesday Survey—Hill Family—1 Cor. ii. 
Marquis of Granby's oe ee Dancing—Vectis—‘ Salem 
and Byzaynce’—A. Golding —Heraldry on Plate — Blenkard— 
“ Pilomet ”—Highland Horses—Horse-shoe Shaped Ovens—J. Cobb 
—Surnames—Church Key Figured—Domesday Oak—Family Arms 
in Republics—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Oxford in Early Times—Umbriel—Grace Darling Monu- 
ment—Boak—“ Ir, rpe '—* Twilight of Plate” —Cockades—Heraldic— 
Position of Font—* eq mes "Great Beds—Lieut.- 

—‘* Linkumdoddie ’’—‘ Secret of 

s and Bowl-- ‘The Giaour’—Inscription in 
Fulham Church—Bishop of Condom—Hulke: Hulse—Southwell 
MSS.—Leap Year—Growing Stones—St. Uncumber—Clock—New 
England and the Winthrops—The Label—Merchants' Marks—Meet- 
ing-house—Plague Stones—Diminutives in Silver Latinity—Cole- 
man — “ Billingsgate”— “ Bedstaves”— Dog Stories— Works on 

rasses—Arms of John Shakspeare—Coaching Song—Aerolites— 
 Displenish Sadie -Poninss Male Name—“'To Slop’’—Uni- 
versities of the United States" Pony of Beef’’—Wedding Cere- 
mony—Episcopal Chapels. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Woodward’s ‘Heraldry British and Foreign ’— 
‘Journal of the Ex-Libris Society ’"—Magazines of the Month. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 1 contains— 

NOTES :—Sir John Conway—Casanoviana—“ Bee's Knee "—Good Fri- 
day Night—Revolution of 1688—Westminster Abbey—‘ Gent ’— 
a pipe aed Rings—Order of the St. Esprit—‘‘Go 
spin, you jades!’’—Commemorative Pies—‘‘’Twould a saint pro- 
voke’ r Collins’ 8 ‘ Peerage ’—Brass at Cowfold. 

QUERIES : -—Dreamland—Dream-holes—“ Bechatted ”’—Journal of Rey. 

. Berry—“ Reign ”’ of Rectors—Authors Wanted—Shield for Wives 
—Thamar, of Peterboroug! in ' College, Dublin— 
Dundee at Killiekrankie—Jacobite Song—Miller, Clockmaker— 
Robin Hood —‘Reel of Tulloch’ — “ Bobtail” — “ Lounder ” — 
Authors Wanted. 


[HE TESTIMONY of the FOUR 


——<— 
CONCERNING JESUS CHRIST. GOs 


By Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, Ba. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS 
e 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s, 
CONTRIBUTION S$ to a BALLAD HISTORY of 











Kosa eee sgn are spirited and stirrin; ‘ 
Fall of Haraid Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ Marston Mocs and Gr The 
ok wounpid — & the famous bh of Marlboro rough, is 
a ly 5 ueen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ 

story. Coming to more modern times, “The De 8 or rear 
‘ Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and As 
book of on interesting to all who have British blood in the! eir “4 
Dr. Benn Bennett's ballads 





leave a py impression on the memory of those who read them, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus, 





The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s, 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Post.—‘ Bgliony lodi and vig 
Detiv ‘ews.—‘ Very spirited.” 

Pali Mali Gazette.—“ Really admirable.” 
vertiser.—“ Sure esta a wide popularity.” 


with patriotic fire.” 
tie tek Tee for ea 
: ese songs are literally written for sailors, an 
precisely the kind of Songs that sailors mostenjoy.” 4 they are 
Nonconformist —‘‘ These ese songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 


the genuine ring. 
Examiner. ly expressed sentimen 


— of incident and stro! 
having a yc taney dashing, musi: roll an 
of some songs that are avourable with all sailors, and the tor touches ot 
humour he introduces are ppg! of the kind that they will relish.” 
phic.—'* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
ay tte ‘Dr. Bennett’s heart is th hly in hi 
sman.—** Dr. nnett’s heart is thoroug is work.... 
spirited and vigorous. There is a healthy, manly fresh-air dash ie 
aan which coat to make them popular with the class for whose use 
an they are 
London: Chatto & Windus, 214, Piccadilly, W. 





M y graphic.” 








NOW READY, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
FREMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
d with bservati 
—§ ee NBA, Eelipees, both in Ancient and Modern ‘Times By 
, 26 and 27, Cocksp 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. F.R.A.B8. 


“Has, wi 
oe exeellent in introduction to the facts of astronomy to be 
to date.”—Guardian. 





reet, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Edward 





glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
brought up 


Edward Stanford, 2¢ and 27, Cockspar-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


JREMAREABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most re Fn Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. 


“Well adapted to 3 accomplish their eacpeee rpose.” 
r. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Jowrnal. 








is ES: —Joke ae ee a Pepys - — Ae, — Fiat-irons— 
t. 








= “Mae” and “Me”—Rey. J. Arrowsmith— Coronation Service— 
Potatoes and Rheumatism—Spider-wort called ‘ Trinity ’—Sedilia— 
Grimsby Castle—Weighing the Earth—Suffix “ well "—Earliest Cir- 
culating Library — “Child ”=Girl — Saunders= ees ee 
tion—Broom Dance—Saxon palace Cross—Sir G. N ‘Only 
Stuart, Earl of Orkney—“ Feared ”—J. Everard—Skull ia m Portesit— 
Gray or Grey—Norman Roll at Dives—Curious Tenure—Rook of 
Common Prayer in Roman Offices—Prebendary Victoria—Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury —Emaciated Figures— “Trouble” — 
Angelica Catalani—Comneni and Napoleon 1_—Harmony in Verse— 
Shakspearian DesiJeratum—‘ Legend of Reading Abbey,’ &c.—T. 
Gainsborough—St. Paul's Churchyard—S8t. Cornély—Churchwardens 
—‘ Nickleby Married "—Scottish — ’—Maxwells of Nithsdale 
—“ Flittermouse ’’—Substituted Port 
NOTES on BOOKS :—Wright’s ‘ English al Dictionary "—Egerton’s 
Admiral Hornby ’—Munk’s ‘Sir H. Halford.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR JULY 25 contains— 

NOTES :—“‘ Gates” of York—Shakspeariana—Thieves’ Candles—Lucifer 
Matches—Battle of the ny bop? ame wear - Suffolk—Meals 
of Our Ancestors—Thomas D —Thackerayana 
— Devil's Plot — Literary Knowledge _— eocing't _ Fisheries — 
“Smoker”: “Sleeper’’: ‘‘ Diner” —Fulwood’s Rent: 

al Finny Charles and Mile. Luci—‘A cee of Readin: 

Abbey fread Family—Oak_ Bou — s—Gordon Family—Manor o 
Toley Fee—Washington r~' Milton—Goldings of Winchester— 
Soldier's Marriage—Heriot and Cowan Hospitals—Comneni and 
Napoleon—Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury —Timber ‘Trees. 
Arms of the Mercers’ Com: ny—Rider’ 's ‘British Merlin’—Source of 
Quotation—‘“Feer and Flet”—Dr. A. Carlyle—Pompadour—Jack 
Sheppard—Tout Family—Highland Breed of Sheep—Churchwardens, 

REPLIES :—St. Paul’s Churchyard—St. Uncumber—The Slayer of Argus 
—Dorset Dialect—St. Sampson —‘“ Bedstaves ’’—Benest and Le Geyt 
oom: deca toneeg as Son Se Okurch Briefs—Charr in Windermere— 
“Plittermouse ’’—H. Justice—Pamela—E. Young—Lead Lettering— 
F. Robson—kK. Huish—Ku Klux Klan—“ Napoléon galeux ”—Chest- 
nuts and Rheumatism—Dialect—Metre of ‘In Memoriam ’—Mar- 
graves of Anspach—Eschuid— Dyce Sombre — poe in 
Churchyards—Windmills—Waterloo Dinner—Lord John Russell— 
“‘ Bombellieas ”—Old Clock—Colonist—‘ Noted Names of Fiction’— 
Pope's Villa—Knights of St. John—Ancient Service Book—Family 
Societies —Patriot—L. Blower—Rose Family. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—‘ New English Dictionary ’—Villari’s ‘Two First 
Centuries of Florentine History’—‘ Naval and Military pe ag 8 
Part II. —‘ Catalogue of Engraved National Portraits ’—E. B.’s 
‘Ros Rosarum.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each; by post, 44d, each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E,(, 


Edward , 26 and 27, Ci it, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, 


OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d. ; or free by post, ls. 64. 
My S Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chaacery- 
e, . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, 
NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 





27th, ia 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contai a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY ‘of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. Be includes KEYS to 
VIVIAN GREY, » «CONINGSBY,’ ‘ d ‘ ENDYMION. 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free aaah 
John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 


lane, E.C. 
ALLEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 
West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
RPPs’ 8 COCOA, WITH BOILING MILK. 
(GRATEFUL and COMFORTING. 


ErPss COCOA. 
REAKFAST—SUPPER. 


KPPs's COCOA, WITH BOILING WATER. 














INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
ACIDITY of the rRrOMACH, “HEARTBURN, 
HEADA( 


” 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest spas for Delicate saitemen, 





and I 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
‘ot | Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT-SQUARE. 








= MONTHLY. 
“i IRADSHAW'S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 104d. 





ted BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by post, 2s. 4d. 
RADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of EUROPE 


including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s, 6d. cloth; by post, 4s, 1d. 





ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW'’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
RADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
RADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
tne BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
‘” BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s, 6d. post free. 
‘BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
= BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
x. BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 
buunszawrs GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with Maps. Price 


1s. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


Bask 2 3 


g8E 


~ BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in 


English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s, each, post free. 


PASSPORTS. 
4 W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 














Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain these through the above 
dl-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. 
assport Cases from ls. 6d. 

LK. Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
yond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘“ Post Restante.” 
Passports and Visas are absolutely required in Turkey and Russia. Intending travellers are, therefore, 
‘ER earnestly requested not to start until they have provided themselves with the same. 
TA As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
lor holders of old Passports to write before starting to see if anything is required. 


aie Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 
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MR. SILAS K. HOCKING’S 
NEW VOLUME, 


FOR SUCH 
IS LIFE. 


In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
[Ready next week. 


MR. HOCKING’S OTHER WORKS, 


uniform with the above, are :— 
The HEART of MAN. 
ONE IN CHARITY. 
A SON of REUBEN. 
CALEB CARTHEW. 
FOR ABIGAIL. 
WHERE DUTY LIES. 
FOR LIGHT and LIBERTY. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
ON 
MR. HOCKING’S RECENT WORK, 


‘THE HEART OF MAN’ 


The Free Methodist says:—“ Should Mr. Hock- 
ing write no more, his niche in English literature 
is now filled. Taken in every way, the book is 
great. Arrestive, sustained, idyllic, powerfully 
dramatic, it lays hold of the reader from the first 
and holds him as with a spell. ‘The Heart of 
Man ’ is true to its title. We are face to face with 
the issues of life, but we are face to face with them 
in the home, in the street, in the church, and not in 
the schools. Mr. Hocking writes for men, not for 
students; for the living throbbing crowds, and not 
for lean gaunt gownsmen,” 

The British Weekly says :—‘“ The secret of Mr. 
Hocking’s power is that he is a born story-teller. 
‘The Heart of Man’ is interesting from beginning 





to end, and though in many parts very painful, | 


holds the reader.” 


The Scotsman says :—“ Mr, Hocking in his new | 
story has struck a deeper vein of fiction than that 
which he has already worked. There is an ‘inten- | 


sity’ in the style and a well-worked individuality 
in the characters which make the narrative one of 
unfailing interest.” 

The Western Daily Press says :—‘ In ‘ The Heart 
of Man’ Mr. Silas K. Hocking has conferred a 


favour on the reading public in providing a reliable | 


novel, the influence of which is sought in the 
thoughtful study of human nature as it is and con- 
templation of what it might be. The success of 
this excellent novel does not depend upon slim- 


built speculation on nineteenth century discoveries, | 


but upon a generous-minded examination of weak- 


nesses more or less common to all, which have been | 


the inheritance of mankind as far back as history 
can trace their power to blight the lives of men 
and women.” 


The sale of this popular Writer's Works | 


has now reached the enormous total of 


nearly ONE MILLION COPIES. 








FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIAL Work. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN 
AND GREENHOUSE. 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 


THE CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 
Edited by WILLIAM WATSON, F.R.H.S., Assistant Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


In medium 8vo. with about 700 pages of Descriptive Letterpress, Index Matter, &c., and 
316 Full-Page Plates beautifully printed in Colours. 


NO. 1 READY AUGUST 18. 


Much has been done during the present generation to furnish the professional gardener with helpful 
manuals and dictionaries dealing with the cultural and technical side of his art, but too little attention 
has been bestowed upon garden-lovers who would like to know something more of their flowers than the 
mere knowledge necessary for their successful growth. 

The constant inquiry that the Publishers have had for a work on Cultivated Flowers that would meet 
the requirements of this large class has led them to undertake this publication. 

FAVOURITE FLOWERS of GARDEN and GREENHOUSE has been in course of preparation for 
more than three years, and the Publishers have spared no expense to make it deserve an equal share of 
public favour with their now well-known ‘ Royal Natural History.’ 

The TEXT has primarily been written for the garden-lover and amateur, although the professional 
gardener will also find much that will be of use and interest about flowers. The names of the Editors 
will be sufficient guaranty that the work will be scientifically accurate although distinctly popular in 
treatment; practically it is scarcely possible for any book to give detailed information of the thousands 
of varieties of flowers being introduced daily, but examples of all the great leading groups of flowers will 
be included, and a brief list given of the principal varieties reproduced from these, with their distinct 
CHARACTERISTICS, COLORATION, HARDINESS, SIZE OF BLOOM, FLOWERING TIME, HABITS, &c, 
With the principal genera the life-history is given, as well as terse, clear instructions for propagation and 
successful cultivation. 

The 316 COLOURED PLATES represent one or more types of these leading groups, and every care 
has been taken to present accurate pictures even in apparently trifling details of the flowers illustrated; 
in many instances—THE SEED—SEEDLING —RootT—LEAF—BLOossoM and SECTION of FLOWER, show. 
ing SEED DEPposITORY, &c., are given. 

These Plates have been designed and coloured in all cases from the living plants, under the careful 
superintendence of D. Boils, a work of many years. 


MODE OF PUBLICATION. 
The Work will be completed in One Year from the date of the First Weekly Issue, in the following Styles:— 
Ist. In Fifty-two Weekly Numbers—Published every Tuesday—(each containing Six Coloured 
Plates), One Shilling net per Number, or post free 1s, 1d. 
The Set in Weekly Numbers, £2 12s. net. 
2nd. In Four Volumes, handsomely bound in green cloth, gilt top (each containing Seventy-nine 
Coloured Plates), Fifteen Shillings net per Volume, or post free 15s. 6d. 
The Set in cloth Volumes, £3 net. 
8rd. In Four Volumes, elegantly bound in half- morocco, gilt top (each containing Seventy nine 
Coloured Plates), Eighteen Shillings net per Volume, or post free 18s, 6d. 
The Set in half-morocco Volumes, £3 12s. net. 
Cases for binding every Thirteen Numbers as completed into the Quarterly Volumes 
will be supplied in two styles, viz. :— 
In cloth gilt .. .. 1s. 6d. net per Case. 
In half-morocco 3s. net per Case. 
Notg.—The Four Volumes either in cloth or half-morocco will be published respectively on the day 


of issue of Nos. 13, 26, 39, and 52, and with the weekly issue of these numbers a Gratis Supplement will 
be presented, containing all Title-Sheets, Index Matter, and a Coloured Frontispiece for each Volume. 


| Subscribers will do well to place their order for the entire Work, in the form they may 














Postage 3d. Extra. 


select, at an early date, as the Edition, produced at great expense, is necessarily limited, and 
a reprint will take more than a year to complete. 
COMPLETE PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SECOND SERIES, NOW READY. 


7 
WAYSIDE and WOODLAND 
BLOSSOMS (Second Series). A Pocket Guide to British 
Wild Flowers. By EDWARD STEP. Containing 12 
Coloured and 15 Black-and-White Plates drawn direct 
from Nature, figuring species which are fully described 
in the text. In Pocket-Book form (6} by 4} inches), 
cloth gilt, limp, round corners, 7s. 6d.; also keps 
French morocco tuck, with Pocket and Blotting Boo 
for Specimens. ft 
The appreciative reception accorded to the first ones 
‘Wayside and Woodland Bl ” has induced the pu 
lishers to follow it up with a second volume, in all cases 
figuring additional and different plants. The two volumes 
are uniform, and practically cover as complete & wild eT 
as the country rambler can obtain, includ ng figures of 
the more poe and interesting species, while nearly every 
recognized English genus is represented. 





SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 


WAYSIDE and WOODLAND 


BLOSSOMS (First Series). A Pocket Guide to British 
Wild Flowers. By EDWARD STEP. Containing 128 
Coloured Plates, portraying 156 wild flowers drawn 
direct from Nature. Over 400 species are fully described 
in the text. Pocket size, 44 by 64 inches, and only three- 
quarters of an inch thick, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; also kept 
in French morocco. 


| The Daily Chronicle says :—‘ This little pocket-book, with 
its neat and accurate coloured plates, and its brief merely 

| essential descriptions, is the best companion for a country 

| rambler we have ever had in our hands. It is light, handy, 
concise, and wholly adequate.” 











London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, Strand. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Adver 





and Bu Letters to ‘The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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